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The London County CtiuiieJI liits jiLst completed 18 ypnrs of 
istencc. It enmo inta tlio world on Jiitniar.v !7, 1889, when the 
I first elections took pluee. Along with the other county councils 
was brought into being by the JL.oeal Government A<'t. of 
i8, wliidi was the \vork of a OonHetvative Government, and 
I more purtlciUarly of the late Lord Eitchie, who as Mr. R[tchiA 
in elinrgp nf the meaBure, When emiihnnis ia laid npon the 
I 'democrutic mission oF the London County Conn<ril and an itx 
■ (tchipveraenta for the benefit of London its origin should not be 
y forgotten. The orators of the Progpeiisive party, who at every 
possible opportunity dilute with so much eloquence and satisfac- 
tion Tipon their own record, might remember to whom they owe 
their mimicipal existence ; but somehow they never do, iinleas it 
be to complain of the inadequate powers entriisted to them. Upon 
that hend there will be something- to say presently ; but menn- 
I time, it these things are to be thrown, as Progressives insist, 
I into the scales of party jiolitics, they may be reminded that 
Badicai Governments have been in power since the London 
Oonnty Council was created by Conservatives, yet the only large 
extension of power it has received was bestowed by the same 
party, which has been lienrtily abused for its pains. 

The Act of 1888 was received with no popular enthusiasm. It 
n exceedingly long and complicated measure, which no one. 
I except Mr. Kitcbie himself, took the trouble to master at the 
b time. Lord Hosebery, wlien ho stood for election under it. 
B'Jtrankly confessed that he had not ; and it is more than probable 
r ihat to this day nobody has ever- mastered it. Nevertheless it 
i lifts 1>een on the whole decidedly and even markedly successful, 
l^e county councils have added to the dignity and tlie efficiency 
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of that system of local goTernrapnt whleli ia one of the moat 
anlient features of our politiciil organization. As n rule, they do 
their work well and in n, businesslike way, they enjoy the respect 
and. conUdence of tlie ratepayer!; in a far higher degree than the 
Ktniiller iinita of local administration. But by the irony of 
history tlie London Coiinoil, whieh aroused more hopes and 
attracted more attention ttian any other, has proved an exception 
and hns failed to satisfy pnblic expectation. Puhlie dissatisfaction 
with tlie Metropolitan Board of Works had grown so acute that 
the substitution of a more representativp, important, and 
responsible body was felt to lie inevitable. As a matter of fact, 
the Board of Works hod done a great deal of good and lasting 
work during its 33 years at existence, and it left behind it some 
st-anding monuments of its activity which its successor has not 
yet equalled or even approached. It constructed the main 
drainage and the Tliames Embankment, which is the finest thinp: 
that modern London has to show ; It effected va.'it improvements 
by the clearing of insanitary areas and the laying-ont of new 
streets ; it treed the bridges from tolls, provided some thousands 
of acres of parks and open spaces, established the Fire Brigade. 
and maintained it in a state of efficiency which made it a model 
for other countries. That is not a bad record ofpositive achieve- 
ment, and nothing was suggested agaisst the integrity of the 
members as a whole. As Tlie Timer said, " They are honourable 
men, whose hands are absolutely pure in the sense of any direct 
or legal liability, but a very large number are not innocent of 
tlie negligence which tempts to ofBcial knavery," They were, 
no doubt, too small a body for the adequate discharge of their 
multifarious fnnctions. their administration became weak, and 
with a stack control abuses creyt in. It is wholesome to recall all 
tiiis, because a similar sitiiatirn is confronting their successors, 
who are moi'e nuinerons. Imt whose dutieshave increased in a still 
greater ratio and are being relegated more and more to the real 
control of officials. And the members of the County Council are, 
as will be presently shown by the mouth of an unimpeachable 
witness, of very much the same character as those of the older 
body. The one difference is that they are directly responsible to 
the ratepayers ; and what that is worth we shall see when they 
come up for judgment in the course of a few weeks. 

There was, then, a real demand for a new authority in London, 
and much was hoped from it. No body ever came into existence 
with more general good will op fairer prospects. But from the 
first, and even before the first expectation was disappointed. 
The hope generallv entertained by all who were interested ill the 
government of London was that advantage might be taken of the 
opportunity to iihtnin t bod> of men wliose position, ability, and 
Imputation would comnmnd jjoptilnr confidence and respect. 
Newspapers of all shades of opinion expressed themselves in that 
sense and deprecated the introduction of party (wlitics as alien 
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to the oceifcsioii'. But when tho p-audidatts canw fnrward ft wwc 
petceived that, with the exception of Lord Bosebery and Sir 
John Lubbock, who atood for the City, and iwvbaps two or tiitee 
others, they by no meaiip answered to the charoct«r pe(|liired. 
The Radical joiimnJa, iu particular, were aeiitely disiippoiiited 
«nd did not hesitate to say so in very IjInTit terms. The JJiiily 
Ohrunicte in anartielepiihliBhed on Jrtmi:ii',v 7. 1881), wiid tlii>( tUt: 
list of candidates was disappointing : — 

Of the great bulk of the nonilneeK we must fi-aiikly say tliey 
ai'e most of them but slightly aaperior, while inatiy of them urv 
actually inferior, to the old-fashioned type of candidate who 
was sent up by the veMtriea to the moribund Board of 
Works . . . tliey will be found as a iKHly less competent for 
the practical work of eUcient nnd thrifty local adniinistratiiin 
th»n the jiiBticea of the peace. If the London Comity Council 
is to be composed of persons of this type it is very unlikely 
that in our time there will ariue a popular deninnd for an 
estetisiou of its powers or an elevation of ita atatuti. ... It 
is perfectly certain that the Council need not expect to lie 
entJMisted with authority over us comparable with that whii-h 
the municipal councils of Glasgow, Liverpool, Munciieutcr, and 
Birtningham wield over their constituents. 

The Daily News regretted that " more meu of tried capacity 
and public distinction liad not couie forward " and thought that 
" it was hardly wortJi while to get rid of the Board of Works i( 
mere veBtrymen were to continue.' ' The same authority said two 
days later " the list of cftudidaf«B includes very few men oi 
national repntation.'' It is worth while to reproduce the»tu 
expressions of opinion because tliey explain the apathy of the 
electors and the failure of the Council to command the prestige 
which it was hoped woidd signalize the constitution ot the new 
authority and streug;theu it^ hands. I'ublic conltdeiice was 
further discouraged by the total failure of a great many candi- 
dates to gniap the nature of the functions which they were eager 
to imdertuke. As the Daily Obrotiicle, said, what was wanl«d was 
to get " the best possible administration of local affairs," and to 
that end the electors " should endeavour to get the County 
Council composed of the best men of business whose services 
were attainable," But tlie candidates apparently thouglit the 
Council was to be a legislative body, and showed much less con- 
cern about administering the powers entnated to tlieni by Parlia- 
ment than about obtaining other vast powers which had been 
withheld. Their election addresses teemed with large promises 
and ambitious progrommee, whicii included siich trifling matters 
as control of the police, the liquor traffic, the City companies and 
tie metropolitan charities, absorption of the City Corporation, 
tlie actiulsition of the water supply, gas, and the markets ; 



the taxatinn of ground-ivutH, eqiiiiUziLtinQ of rateM mid 
alteFAtion ot the iuoidenoe of rating fpom occupier tti owner ; 
Sunday cloaiug, local option, and other thiugs with which the 
Oomicil had nothing whatever to do. In short, it was a. gFand 
display of flrewurka hy pure faddists and unpractical schemers. 
In vnin Litrd Kiiseliery, who delivered a number of extremely 
sensible s|>eeches, rebuked all tliis foolish and igtiorant uouBense. 
Me siLid that politics were uot the businesti of the County Coimcil 

It is no part of the duty ot the London County Council tii 
discuss what powers ought to be heaped on it ; ib will be 
mainly occupied In organization. The hands of the Countnc 
Ciiuncil will be too full far the next three years to imdertiike 
any more business than it lins already, in fact I doubt rather 
whether it will be able t^ adequately discharge all the duties 
that will devolve upon it, and the question of the eulargeraent 
of its powers will rest not witli the County Coiuieil but with tlio 
Imperial Ptirliameut. 

He pleaded for a practioil view ot the Couneirs functious, 
while The TUnex and other newspapers pointed out that tlie way 
for the Coimcil to obtain siipdry powers and prerogatives 
witliheld was to prove to Parliament its right to fuller couti- 
dence. by the excellent accompli shment of its OiCtiial work. But 
this good advice fell on deaf eors, and the eonaequence ia that 
the Coiuicil hna never obtained tliera, although tliose who most 
desired them have had a free hand in its affairs. Public 
dinsatiHfaction with the cJindidates and their niiscoueeptioii 
ot the duties entrusted to them was furtlier increased liy tlic 
manu-uvring at tho first election. In all the brazen anuals of 
political electioneering there are few more cyuicnl pages tlmii 
this, Tlie election was supposed to l)e non-political, and tlio 
introdiictiou ot party jjolities was strongly depi-ecated by public 
men of the greatest influence, including Mr. UUidstone and Lord 
liosebery ; and the same line was taken by the newsiiapers. 
Lord Kosebery declared in his election address to the City 
constituency that " absolute freedom from party politics was 
the only basis wtiich he could accept," and he admitted that 
if the election were to be on party lines he would have no chance 
at election. Sir John Lubbock, hia fellow-candidate tor the 
aame constituency, wrote to the -OiiiJy Okroniele protesting 
against being described as standing as a Liberal tJnioniat, and 
expressing" a strong feeling that the selection of rep reaentw- 
tives on tlie Coimty Coimcil ought not to be determined liy 
party considerations." This plea was endoraed by a leading 
article, which espressed tlie view that " the duties which a 
wuiiity coimcil has tu perform are hy no meana political." Ttiu 
result ol all this iTas that piilttiL-ul wjusideratioua ivere lai'gely 
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diNitigitnted by tlio <>let;h)rN, who i-etiitiLe<l Kir John Liil)lnii.-k uml 

Lord Knneliery at Uie head nC the piill, together wUJi (iW (iHior 

[ meuiboK jimfeHNlug Liltui-al or Kiulii^l politicH agaiiiHt 47 

CotiservEitives. There W'ould have lieen luithinK to regret !□ tliin 

L — indeed tUe return o( Sir John Lnbbock and Lord Hiweliery 

I was a very fortunate thing for ttie Council — ^if the diHre(!;ard of 

party iiolitica hod been inaintaiaed ; bub tlie temptation was 

I too great. The KndicAl newspapers hailed the result an ii ^reat 

victory for the party, aud Mr. Jolin Morlcy in a speeeli at 

Sheltield i^Jaimed the elections aa proof of Londou sympathy 

with Kudioil party pulltica. 

ThcaceforwardtheOoiineil was committed to party piMcedurc, 
which has had a very bad eHecb upon Its conduct. The 
I majority, which consisted chieHy of those who hod made the 
I most lavish promises to tlieir constituents, were conUrmed liy 
sess H.b the polls in their intentions, and In order to lie in >i 
position to give effect to them they promptly proceeded tn treat 
the minority in a spirit of the narrowest partisanship. The ilrst 
duty of the new body was to elect ISI aldermen, and here a(>fiin 
a trick was played. The majority, who had already formed 
themselves into a-compaot Ijody, made some feint of inviting the 
rest to confer with them and of considering a list of aldermen tn 
be proposed by the minority. The latter accordingly drew up 
a list, not on party lines, but containing the names of tliree 
gentlemen agreeable ti) the majority ; but when the matt«r came 
to voting, the majority simply elet-ted their own list and ignored 
the nominees of the minority with one exception. A. few Liljeral 
members voted for Lord Meath in preference to some obscure 
candidate on their own list, and he was elet-ted. The political 
character of their proceeding wa« placed Ijeyond doubt by the 
fact that Lt/ullowed the advice of the parly organs wliicli urged 
that tlie election of aldermen should l)p carried out on iwirly 
lines. The full Council, thus constituted, then proceeded to 
complete its organization in the name spirit by electing the 

E Chairman, vice-ehaitman, and deputy chairman all from the 
same party. Lord Rosebery was doubtless elected Chairman 
instead of Sir John Lubbock — who hod headed the poll, acted 
as provisional chairman, and enjoyed equal confidence— simply 
because Lord Kosetery was then a. Home Kuler and sniiposed to 
be a more " advanced " po!iticia.n than Sir John, who was a 
Uberal Unionist. 
But why rake up all this ancient history ? Because tlic! piiat 
gives the key to the present; the position of the Oomicil can 
only be understood In the light of its history. As it began so it 
has continued. It has never enjoyed the prestige or secured the 
general confidence which are necessary to make it the efficient, 
dignilled, and representative body that it ought to be. In fact 
it has lost ground. Its failure is reflected in the elections. On 
the flr»t uccusiuu, 18 years ago, the electura iu general dinplayed, 



(or the reiLHunN given, luucli lnaa iut(>roNt tlinu liotl been expecUid. 
Sir John Lubbouk aud Lord Boseliery, who wefe tile most dis- 
tingiiiahed candidates and openly stauding for good RdminiBtra' 
tion dissociated fiMUi polities, received more tlian 8,000 votes 
apiepe ; bnt no other Biiecesahil candidate approached tliut 
uUDiber. Few exceeded 3,000, and many htid leas tliati 2,000 
Totes oast for them. " Little excitenaent waa shown in any part 
of London," says tlie cold chronicle of the Aanual Heg'ist«r, 
" and iu few casoa did iiioi« than one-half of the electors go to 
the poll." In 18% a rally was made. BisHatisf action with the 
party in power, which had iu live first Couucll been checked in 
its exuberant aspirations and kept to business by tbe influence of 
Lord Eosebery, Sir John Lubbock, Lord LiuBen, and other men 
of experience, became acute, an.d a serious contest took place. In 
which 540,000 votes were cast and the Modejute party secured a 
majority of 30.000, bnt only an equal nimiber of seats with the 
other side ; and this equality was nullified' by the preponderant 
votes of Progressive aldermen. In the last two elections only 40 
and 45 per cent, of the voters went to the poll. In the last of all 
the highest proportion iu any constituency was 04 per cent. ; in 
six couatitueiiciea less than one-thiFd of the electors took the 
trouble to vote, and in many others the uiuuber was nut much 
great«r. The thiug had 1}ecome a farce. 

And all this time the same party has been iu power, lb 
gradually acquired the name " Progressive," how, nobody knows. 
These names come by some indefinable process and gradually 
attach themselves. Some candidates at the first election called 
themselves Progressive Hefomiers ; probably they took the term 
from the Radical "Progress" party in Germany, For some 
time they were called indifferently Progressists and Progressives, 
until the latter word won general acceptance. But they cer- 
tainly identified themselves, as has been showu, with the Radical 
party in politics. The term '* Moderate," applied to the other 
Municipal party, arose in a. similar manner. It is to be 
oltserved tliat candidates of botb parties appealed to the electors 
in 1889 as niiuilcipal reformers ; but some were progressive or 
theoretical, others moderate or practical, reformers. So thu 
names arose. As municipal politics stand at present, tlie 
honoured chiefs of the first County Coimoil, to whom it owed 
whatever prestige it had, would certainly be moderate reformei's, 
whereas the Progressives have become more and more closely 
identified with Socialism, wherein they have merely anticipated, 
by very little, the course of tlieir party in Parliament. But, iu 
any case, the one party has been iu power from the first. For a 
few years following 18(S it had the salutory experience of iin 
opposition us powerful as itself, and the Influence of tiiis period 
is seen in the Council's records; but for the rest it has held 
undisputed sway, which has grown less and leas balanced of 
lute years. Now this is not good for any party. The theory of 
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party government presupposes a strong Opposition and an occa- 
sional change of power. That was drummed into our ears often 
enough in the last Parliament. Too long a lease of power 
demoralizes its holders, blunts their sense of responsibility, 
narrows their views, and intoxicates them with self-esteem. It 
is more important, no doubt, for a legislative than for an admini- 
strative body, which has, indeed, no business with parties at all ; 
for party means a policy based on theory, whereas the only 
policy of an administrative body should be the efficient discharge 
of the duties assigned to it. But the Progressives on the London 
County Council have never taken that view of their functions. 
They chose to constitute themselves a party with a policy based 
on theory, in the teeth of the protestations and advice of the 
ablest men among them, and they have always been more con- 
cerned in pushing their policy than in discharging their plain 
duties. The nature of that policy and its results will be 
examined in subsequent articles ; here it is enough to say that 
they have been in power too long for their own health and the 
public good. 
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January S9, 1907. 

II. 

Tlie duties assigned tii tlie London County Couueil liy Pai-lia- 
ment iire nnmemtis, viiried, and imitortiiDt ; they have never 
sntift&ed itH ambition, whi(?h is liontidleiiH ; but they have fully 
engaged its r-apncity, which is limited. They are less estensive 
than the dnines suoceaafnlly discharge by other muaicipul 
uuthorities l)oth in this nnd in othei- couutpie.s ; but that is 
connterlwliuieed by the great size of the area administered 
(121 Nquare mile's) and its vant population (4J niillionn), wiiich 
render many uf the functions of local f^vemmeub propoi'tioniLl«ly 
more ouerous than in sntaller and less popiUona places. That 
mnst not be forgotten when its work eomes to be examined ; but 
at the same time It is necessary to insist upon the fact that some 
of the moat important public duties are in London discharged by 
other bodies, and to dlstiu^ish their spheres of action. This is 
necessary because the less modest Comity Councillors have con- 
tracted an unfortunate habit of magnifying their own achievu- 
uients in a boastfnl manner of nhich Mr. John Burns, ever a 
great performer on tlie big drum ba« just given us a 
characteristic example. They were wont to declare very loudly 
that London is the best governed the healthiest, and genei'ally 
the most deserviug-of-superlati^es city in the world, niid to take 
all the ci-edit for this enviable condition to themselve'). They 
give none to the other ptiblic bodies which share the administra- 
tion, none to philanthropy or private enterprise. This jiracticc 
has gniwii so conmioU that itis taken as a matter of course, but it 
is really very remarkable and <iuite yoculiar to the Progn'ssive 
Loudon County Councillor. Tlie spokesmen of other administra- 
tive bodies may defend their atliniulstration when attacked, and 
on laying down, tlieir oflice or appealing to the electorate they 
may give a favourable account of their stewardship ; but in doiiiK 
so they esercise some restraint and iissume some appeai'anee of 
modexty. Such expressions as " we may have made mistakes," 
" we have done our best," " we regret this or tluit state of 
things '■ are usual ; they do not claim pevfeetion or a raomipoly 
of virtue and they do nob assume the credit for things done liy 
some one else. London County Councillors do. They seem to 
live in a stupor of admiration at their own greatness, wisdom, 
and benevolence. This is the picture drawn for ns in a recent 
auuual review of the Council's work by the then Chaitmau : — 

I find that tlie Council is becomiug more and more the 
guardian — may I say tlie giiardian angel 7 — of the citinen. 
li[deed it now follows him and guards him froni the cradle t<i 
the grave. It looks after bin health, peiiioual safety, aud 



itfBictud relativex ; it protects him fRiin sill sorts of publiu 
miisAuces ; it endeaTours to see that he in det-ently houued, or 
■ itself houses him ; it lieeps au eye on his evaX cellar and turder ; 
it endeavours to malie his elty more beautiful and pouvenient, 
iind provides electric niotora and (presently) steam yachts for 
his convenience and pleasure ; It looks after his municipal 
purse and corporate property^, and treasnres bis historical 
memories ; it tends and enriclies his broad acres and small 
o|)en spaces nnd cheers hiiu with muaie ; it sees that those 
he employs, dii'ectlj or indirectly, enjoy tolerable wages ;uid 
fair conditions ; it apeaita up for him in I'arliiimeiit, both us to 
what he waut« and what he doeN not want, and, last anil 
greatest of all, it now lnol\s aft^r liis childi'en, giHHl and bad, 
hoping, if it is possible, to make thi>m licttoi' and wjKer tlian 
their progenitors. 

This poetical outhurst offers in ev-ery line an easy target for the 
shafts* of satire ; hut satire is not the object of these articles ; 
and tike citizen, who is followed aud guarded from tlie cradle to 
the grave, whether he Hlfes it or not, will readily supply his own 
cmmnentK. 

The Immediate point is the sober fact that the most 
important of the services just enumerated, except education, are 
really rendered by other bodies in a far larger degree tliaii by 
tile County Council. Safety, for example, is mainly the affair of 
the police ; health falls to the l>oraugii councils, wliich are 
chiefly responsible ftiP sajiitation, to the Metropolitan AsyluniH 
Board, which with the borough conncils deals witli infectious 
disease, and to the Water Board, which 1ool» after the roost 
in]]Mirtjint of all health factoi-s. There are also tlie hospitals, a 
somewliat im|iiii-lant etenient, and the City Corporation, which jn 
tile Port Sanitary Authority, and with neither of theue lias the 
County Oouucil anything whatever to do. l>o they count fi»r 
nothing ? Do they render no public serviceH ? Tlien it may he 
pointed out that private enterprise, pliilanthropie and com- 
mercial, has done a great deal more for housing, for beautiUea- 
tion. and convenience than tlie County Council, and that tho 
citizen has his own direct rejiresentatives in Parliament, who 
are sent there to speak up for him nnd have generally 1>eeu 
chosen to oppose the influence of the County Council. The very 
fact that the other agencies mentioued and many more do exist aud 
share in carrying on the public business of London is a constant 
grievance to Progressive County Councillors, who want to have 
everytjiing in their own hands ; but i^coguition is ctinlined to 
the shortcomings of these objectionable bodies ; their merits are 
claimed by the County Council, In short, everytliing good in 
London, including the " historical memories," is somehow put 
down to its credit; and everything Ijad to some ouo else's account. 

What is the (.■eusun for this insistent sclf-glorillcatiuu ? lb 
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rendeea the Oouncil ridiculous and muxb be verj offensive to 
many members. The only eiplanatioa is the political pnigrivmrne 
and party adniiiiistrj.tion. oF the Progressive majoFitj. The whole 
hnsiuesa reeks of the platform. The hrag is not personal, but 
political and intended for the electors, who have to be persuaded 
that the Progressive party can do nothing wrong and nobody else 
can do anything right. In private life the braggarts are donbt- 
less as modestas other men, but as members of the party they must 
throw modesty to the winds and blow the trumpet until our ears 
crack. Only a day or two ago the gentleman who was until 
recentl.v chairman of the Higliwayw Cotnmittee of the Council 
referred in the public Press to the South London tramways, 
which it has built and managed, as " the most comfortable, 
durable, n|>-to-date. and best managed system of electric tram- 
ways of any city in the world," These shrill superlatives, 
ai)plie<l to a fairly good but not at all exceptional service, would 
not make a favourable impression even if they came from a less 
interests source ; but wheu a modest man is impelled by party 
feeling to extol his own work in such extravagant terms the 
result is to inspire distrust of his otber statemeuts and of all 
those which issue from the same iuDuenee. The party is 
evidently bard pushed to reconcile performance with promises 
and pretensions, and no account of its doings put forward 
by its own members can be safely accepted tvithout careful 
semtiny. 

DtlTlIB AND POWKJW OK THE COUNCIL. 

The annual report prepared by the Clerk t() the Council 
contains an exhaustive list of its powers and duties area uge<l uniler 
four headings ; — 

Co c NTT Servkies. 



Ancient Monuments 

Charities 

Coroners 

County Boundary and 

County Kepresetitation 
County Council Elections 
County Councils Association 

Kxpenses 
County Medical Officers uf 

Health 
County Property 
County Rat** 
County Records 
Criminal Prosecntioim 
Drowued Bodies 
Emigration 
Fertilii^rs 

Stuffs 



li'eediii 



Guardians of (he Pinir 

Highways 

Licensing Appeals 

Loan Societies 

Local Medical aud Sanitary 

Officers 
Lunatic A sy tun is 
Main Roads 

Midwives, Super visinii of 
Motor Oars 
Parish Boundaries 
Pauper Lunatic Grant 
Places of Religious Worship 
PiKtr Law Medical Expenses 
Public Vaccinatora 
Quarter Sessions ot County 

of London 
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C'aiinfj/ Seroicirs {continued) . ^^^^^^H 


Registrars of Births and 


BmaU Holdings ^^^H 


Deaths Gr»nt 


Standing Joint Committee ^1 


Rnj-ai Patriotic Fund Cot- 


Transfer of Powers ^M 


purntion 


Teachers in Poor Law ^U 


Sehool Fees tor Pauper 


ScJtools Grant ^| 


Children Grant 
Syientiflc and Literary 

[tooieties 


Valuations for Estat« Duty H 
Wild Birds Protection ^^ 


County and Mu.NiotrAi, Sesvices. ^^^^H 


Barbed Wli-e Military Bantk ^^^H 


Bridges Purlmmentary Bills ^^^^| 


By-Lawa tat Good Rule and 


Parliamentary Elections ^H 


Government 


Petroleum ^ 


DeatrnctlTe Insects 


Polling Districts ■ 


Diseases of Animals 


Prevention of Cruelty to ■ 


Education 


Children H 


Bdocation, Technical 


Racecourse. ■ 


Einploymeut of ChiUben 


Registration of Electors ■ 


EKploBiven Rivers Pollution Prevention H 


Fish Consen-ancy Seats tor Shop AHsistants H 


Gas Meter Teatiug Shop Hours ■ 


Iiiebriato Reformatories Small Dwellings Acquisition H 


Light Railways Theatres and Music Halls ■ 


Lociil StAUips TrafBc Regulation H 




MtJKlOtPAL Sektioes. f 


Bands 


Gfts Testing B 






Common Lodging Houses 


HoTisingofthe Working Classes ■ 


Coroners' Courts 




Dairies, Cowsheds, and 


Main Drainage S 


MiUishops 


Mortuaries ^^^H 




Nuisances ^^^^H 


Structures 


Otfeosive Trades ^^^M 


Dangerous and Nosious 


I'arks and Opeu Spaces ^^^^H 


Businesses 


Post-mnrtera rooms ^^^H 


Disused Burial Grounds 


Seamen's Lodging Houses 1 


, Drains. Water Closets, and 




Cesspools 


Street Improvements J 


Electric Lighting 


Streets, Formation of H 


E inbnnkments 


Streets, Niimiug of, and H 


Epidemic Diseases 


Numbering of Houses ^H 


Factories and Workshops 


^^^^H 


Ferries 


Thames Steamboats ^^^^^H 


Fire Brigade 


^^M 


Floods, Preveution of 


^ J 







Spectai. London Skiu'icrs, 



Acting in default 

AppenlH 

Canals Protection 

Opatral Criminal Court 

Djatrict Biirveyora 

Dock Ooinpanies' Works 

Dwell mg-hoiises on Low- 

Ijing Land 
Equnliztition of Katen Fund 
HIstOFicnl Biiildinpi, Monn- 

inent« and Works of Art 
Hydraulic Power Company's 

Works 
Ice Creams or any similar 

Commodity 
Indoor Paupeni 
Infant Life Proteetion 
Lee Conservancy 
Lee Valley JJriiinnge Com- ' 

IioanH, Advance of 
Loans, Sanction to 
Local Sewers 

London Government Act, 
189i) 



Jjondon Statistics 

Markets 

Metropolitan Borouglt Coun- 
cillors 

National Telephone Com- 
pany's Works 

Overhead Wires 

Railway Bridges 

Railway Companies' Works 

Sky Signs 

Special Inqniries 

Sto-eet Obstruotions 

Streets in more than one 
Metropolitan Boroiigli 

8ui>erannnution iind Provi- 
dent Fund 

Thames Conservancy 

Timber Stacks 

Transfer of Powers 

Tribunal ot Appeal 

University ot London 

Vahnition Lists 

Wafer Board, Metropolitan 

Wilier Supply 



This formidable catalogue may suggest that tiie passion tor 
inagnifying the services of the Council extends to its pcmnnent 
ofliccrs and invatles itsi dry olHcial returns : but let ns rather 
ascribe it to thowiighnesa. Every itfm is supported by chapter 
and verse and explained in n, Tery concise and convenient 
manner. A large nnniber refer to formal, permissive, and super- 
visory powers of little practical moment, others to the duty of 
nominating delegates to other administrative bodies ; but quite 
a suflicient number ot active he-avv and serious duties remain to 
itccupy the full time and energy of the 137 gejitlemen who com- 
pose the CoJtncil. The most mportnnt of these duties, with the 
exception of education, were nl er ted from tlie Board of Works ; 
they comprise main drainage lire pre ention, parks and open 
spaces, Thames bridges and tt inels street improvements, build- 
ing supervision, artisans dwell ngs tramways, and London 
municipal finance. With regard to most of these the powers and 
duties transferred from the Board of Works in 1889 have since 
been enlarged by numerous subsequent Acts, notably the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts, the London Building Act of 18M. 
the Public Health (London) Act ot 1891, and the London Govern- 
nient Act of 1899. Then thei^ are some miscellaneous items 
which were transferred at the formation of the C(uincil from the 
justices of the peace ; the most , important is the case of pauper 
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inatics, but this is sliappd liy t.he Metmpolitnn Anjtilms Board, 
An analogous duty is the proviaion of reformatory and indnstrial 
KCbools. Another, which has excited more public interest, is the 
granting of music and dancing liceoces, A dilTerent group com- 
prises certain supervisory powers with regard to factories and 
svorltshops, shops and conunon lodging houses. Powers more 
recently conferred relate to regulations restricting the employ- 
ment of children, and to the provision of Thames steamboats. 
Some particular duties concerning the milk supply, nuisances, 
offensive trades, and other matters connected with public health 
ought also to be mentioned. 

For the purpose of performing these multifarious functions the 
members of the Conncll are distributed in about a score of stand- 
ing committees, with occasional special coinmit«eH and sub- 
immittees. Already dnring the life-time of the first Council the 
institution of the conunittees came iu for severe criticism onttie 
lund of the political manoeuvring of the dominant party. At 
the ontaet the first selection of committees was very haphazard, 
SB the Chairman (Lord Rosebery) said in his review of the first 
year. It was bound to l>e so in a new liody, of which both the 
work to l>e done and the inclinations of the members were un- 
known quantities. It was a process of settling down which gave 
no opportunity for party nrganistation ; and it so happened that 
in the majority of the committees the gentlemen chosen to be 
chninnen on the spnr of the moment were not members of the 
dominant party. They wei'e elected l»ecause they appeared to the 
rest to be the fittest men. But when the committees were dis- 
solved and reconstituted in 1890 the Progressive majority altered 
all that, and arranged the committees so that they should be 
under the control of the party. The usual plan is for members to 
signify on what committees tliey would like (o serve ; and, of 
course, some committees are more- popnbir tlian others, so that 
must lie some adjustment. The previous armngeraent had 
rued out qiiite satisfactory according to the Chairman, who said 
by a natural process of adjustment and selection he 
the committees had settled down in having the men most 
lie to attend them, the men most interested in them, so that at 
it they had got the round pegs in the ronnd holes." And with 
igard to the chairmen of committees lie tlionght the Council was 
singularl.v to be congratulated ou tlie results it had arrived 
at," He was speaking, of course, in a complimentary vein, but 
Jie could hardly have said this much if the arrangement had been 
really bad. It did not suit party tactics, however, and it was 
changed. Conservative meml>ers were not allowed to sit on com- 
mitt#en on which they had expressed a desire to serve, and 
Jiadicnl members ^vere placed on more committees than Ihey crmld 
Mr. Bnidenell Carter, wh(i was one of the original 
ihera of the Council, drew public attention to these things, 
criticized the committee system at length, A controversy 
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followed in which the working of the coraraittc^es was warmly 
defended by several Councillors, not all of one party ; but the 
charge of packing the committees for party purposes was not 
answered. The same practice evidently still continues. Out of 41 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of committees, 38 are Progressives 
and the manning of committees gives them an overwhelming 
majority on each. They have an aggregate majority in the com- 
mittees of more than three to one, which rises in some cases to 
four and five to one. The notorious Works Committee is coiU- 
posed solely of Progressives, so that in regard to the working 
of this peculiarly important and contentious branch of municipal 
activity 14 whole constituencies, including the City, are practi- 
cally disfranchised. 

The meaning of this extraordinarily complete, exclusive, and 
dogged party grip of the business of the Council will be discussed 
in the next article, and its effects on administration in subse- 
quent ones. 





January 31, 100T. 



It has been shown in tiie previous arliclea that the Cowncil, 
d npoii (o ciindnpt practical affairs which had, and — in the 
Mlared opinion of Kadical newspnpem and eminent Radical 
tatesTiien, in and ont of the Conncil — onghfi to have, notiiing to 
with party politiea, has tievertlielesR persiatently condiieted 
11 party lines ; that in order to do ko it has mauipulated 
I admin istratiye machinery in deSance of the principles of 
democratic representation ; and that in order to commend the 
results tn the eiectcirs the party spokesmen have adopted a 
practdce of eKtravagant self-landation, which other men do not 
permit tfaemselyes, associiited with detraction of otiier bodiest 
discharging similar functions and «omposed of similar elements, 
inclnding many County GomieilUirs. The explanation <if all this 
ia that the party starts with a pmgranime or policy which has 
nothing to do with actual administration. It was a political 
]in}granune, and administrative ofBce was regarded merely as a 
lever for cavryinR it out. That is clear from the election 
addresses of candidates fur the first Council, t<> wiiich reference 
has already been made. They called themselves Radicals or 
Liberals, and were claimed as such by the party organs ; but 
the measures they advocated and put forward as their programme 
were inspired wholly by Socialist teaching. Very likely many 
of them did not know it, and some may not know it now ; 
apparently they rcaent being identified with the Socialists. But 
the word " socialist " is not an oflcial title ; it is a descriptive 
epithet, which cavers a great many shades of opinion. It came 
into use about 75 years ago in connesion with the communistic 
HChemes of Robert Owen, and first appeared in print in the P«or 
Maii'g Gmirdiaii, an Owenite paper, in 1833. It had no precise 
signiiicance, and it lias had none since ; but the philosophical 
basis of every variety of Socialistic doctrine has always been the 
same— pnre materialism. The nltimate aim is to raise mankind 
_1^ material means, and the means contemplated by most forma 
t Socialism are economic. This ^ispect predominates so mnch 
lat Socialism has tor all praeticnl purposes become a pnrely 
■ ! theory. The methods of fulfilment advocated vary 
widely. There are very strong differences of opinion between 
different organizations of professed Socialists, which are no more 
united than any otiier sects, and even between individual 
raembei's of tJie same organization. (.Vntiiram expelltis ftired. 
LhHiwji iiBipie reciivrei is a profound and primitive truth which 
Socialism daily denies and daily illustrates.) But they all rely 
it some degree upon the substitution of collective for individual 



DWD^rsIiip of property and upoa what they call the abolition 
iif capital, with a view tn making the material coiiditiona of 
life more equal among the different sections of the com- 
munity. 

Thiit was tlie idea which inspired the policy of the Pro- 
grpsaive pnrty from the first, and inspires it still, whether the 
roBml>ers know it or not. The aim is to exalt the humble and 
put down the proud in a mLit«rinI sense, or, ill other words, to 
rectify the ineqiitilities of cireiimstanoe which we see about us. 
Mucialists are often aceiixcd of desiring mainly to pull down, 
and no duubt mjist of them think that their objects cannot be 
attained without pulling down ; but that is the means, not the 
end, thniigh it tends to become the end. The whole hiHtory of 
the movement shinvs tliat it originates in an emotional sensibility 
which is excited hy the spectacle of bodily suffering and that its 
primary purpose is to raise the poor and ameliorate their lot. 
To deny their sincerity in this is a mistake. On the other 
hand, it is an equal mistake for Socialists or Progressives to 
claim a monopoly of merit and deny to others the credit tor 
equally good intentions merely because they differ in opinion 
about the means of giving effect to them. This self-i-ighteons 
Traine of mind has a siiiiJiter influeiioe, because the consciousness 
of superior virtue, which the London Progressives exhibit in 
such a marked degree, lends men to the crooked path of 
justi^'iiig conduct by jnotives and |)romoting ends which 
they believe to be good l>y means which they know to be 
bad. The order of Jesuits is not the only body versed in 
casuistry. 

The means embodied in the I'rogressive programme are 
those which the occasion would at once suggest to any one at 
all conversant with Socialistic dogmas. The Coiuicil was a 
municipal body, newly constructed, and the opportunities it 
offered for realizing collective ownership were municipal. That 
was the burden of the original programme, and has been the 
burden ever since. The Council was to absorb everything it 
could in a peaceful way — -water, gas, markets, charities, docks. 
the liquor trade, &c. — and in order to pay for them it was to 
command the revenues of the City Corporation and the Livery 
Conipanies. and to readjust taxation. The control ot the police 
is a corollary of collective ownership, but it was advocated 
mainly liecause they had been employed under the Government 
to prevent public meetings which were thought likely to cause 
disorder, and this was resented by Socialists, All these pro- 
posals, and some othei's, put forward rather promiscuously at 
the time of the first election, liecame extended and consolidated 
into a formal party programme before the second election in 
1892. It was adopted by the Council of the Metropolitan 
Radical Federation in December, 1801, and it cimtnined the 
following main provisions, bcieQy stated : — 
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1. Trade titiion rate of 
Coimoll contracts, 

2. Eight-bouTR day. and not less than tntde tititon wnges 
for B.11 emjiloycK of the Council. 

3. Direct employment of Inbnup wlierever possible, 

4. (a) The exercise of existing powers to take over the 
tramways j (b) additional powers to be obtained to work 

5. The maximum eight-hours day t 
dent in all undertakings getting new 
in London. 

6. To obtain powers to fake over the plant, &c., of gas 
i;ompnnies at valnation. 

7. To take over the wat^r supply. 

8. Control and management of the police, control of 
Trafalgar-aqnape, Royal parks, jnd other open spaces of 
London. 

9. Municipalization of Coven t-garden, SpitalBelda. and 
other marltetB now in private hands without compensation for 
alleged monopoly rights, 

10. Revision of local taxation, including division of rat«R 
' between owner and occupier ; special taxation of land values ; 

rating of empty houses and vacant land ; special asseHament 
of " betterment " on property improved at the public cost ; 
alisorption of unearned increment by a mnnicipal death duty 
a real estate. 

11. The building and maintenance by the Council itself of 
' artisan dwellings and common lodging-houses. 

12. Stop all sales of land already or at any future time 
belonf^ng to the Council. 

13. Pay close attention to the efHcient administration of 
the sanitary laws (by the vestries) and tlie Factory Acta (by 
the Home Office), with a view to making proper representa- 
tions in eases of default or neglect, 

14. To promote the establishment of democratic district 
councils to absorb the existing vestries and dbtrlct 
boards. 

15. Complete iucinsion of the City Corporation within the 
* sphere of the County Council, and reclamation of " London's 
} neglected heritage ' ' in the property of the Livery Companies. 

16. Mimicipalization of the docks by the formation of a 
representative dock trust. 

17. Proinote a petition against leaseliold enfranchisement, 

18. All hospitals, asylums, nud dispensaries to be under 
.nicipnl control and, beyond present endowments, supported 

I by the rates. 

To these snfliciently pxtenaivis proposals there were subse- 
mily appended several others of a still more visionary and 



revolutiouftry character, IF realized, they wnnld render the 
London Couiitj' Council a sort of BOvereign power praetioally 
independent of PaFliament and the Crown. Some went even 
further thnn thix, nnd were desired to correct the physical 
nnd physiolo^cal mistakes of Niitnre at the decree of the 
Council. The whole thing, with the exception of the trade nninii 
Blaases, wuh of pnrely Socialiatie oripii. The comparntively 
feasilile suggestions qnoted above emanated from the Faliian 
Society and were einlHHlied in a little txioli called " The Londciii 
Hnigramiiie," \iy Mr. Sidney Webb, who aeeius to provide tiie 
I'mgresaive party with all its ideaH and arRiiiiients. The Fabinii 
Society, of which he in a inembep, represents Ihe most raoder.nte 
section of profeaxed Socialints and in the sponsor, if not the 
father, of Municipal Socialism as a policy. It is to be congratu- 
lated on its Rucce«s, whieh constitntes the only positive results 
that orffaiiiied aopialisui has yet achieved anywliere ; it may be 
culled a success of moderation. The same programme, with some 
extenHionH and inodiUciitiona, has now been adopted by the Inde- 
pendent Labour party, aHocinlistic organization of more advanced 
views than the Fabian Sodet.v. and has been pnt forward as a 
uianifestu in view of the cotnlng election. The items are as 
follows, in a condensed form : - 

1. Enlargement of the Council, in order to increase the 
SnciftliHt and LalKHir representation. 

'2. Unittcatiou of municipal functions by absorption of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Bo.ird, Water Board, Thames Conser- 
viiiicy, and " those of tlie lH>ronBh councils which have been 
found by experience to rightly lielong to a central rather than 
a local body." 

[This prolmbly means those which elected Mtiniclpal 
Kefonn candidates at the last election. The previous pro- 
gramme adrocated the formation of district councils, but now 
that they are Formed those which do not vote Ui onler are to 
l)e altolished.] 

Ah sole authority the County Connci! to have control of 
the rat^a and t« lie the valuation authority, with equalization 
of rates, taxation of land values, unoccupied propert)', &c. 

3. Inclusion under the Council of contiguous suburbs all 
round London. 

4. The Council to take over the docks, to supply electri- 
city, not only t« Loudon, but to a large area outside, and to 
own all the means of public locomotion and conveyance of 
Roods, including railways, tubes, trams, and omnibuses. 

5. The Coiuicil to supervise, finance, and eventually take 
over the hospitals, &c. 

C. The Council to acquire dairy farms and sell milk. 
7. The Council to acqidre coal mines and retail coal at 
cost price. 
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8. The Council " bo orguuize a. system of ceutml and loc»l 
markets and slaugbtephoiises lu conjunction with the borough 
coiuieils " (? the ones left). 

B. The Council to wrntrol the police. " The dnt.v of keep- 
ing order is a civic one and should 1)e in the hands of the 
direct represenbitiveB of the citizens. The police required for 
national purposes would, of course, remain under tlie presenl 

10. With regard to housing " the extraragant method of 
pulling down slums at the expense of the eomraunity must Im' 

I Hually abandoned and the coat o! such work thrown upon the 
f owners of insanitary property," The Conncii to Tiny and con- 
il areas contiguous to London imd biuld garden suburbs. 

11. Direct employment to he improved by a 48 hours week 
' and a iniiiiniiint wage of 30s. a week : Works Department to Ix- 
f extended. 

12. Council to supply nieiUs and medieal eai-e to Bt-bool 
children ; and free technical, seeondarj'. and University 
education to every child able to profit hy tliem. " Steps must 
iKf taken to break down the urtifleial division between ele- 
mentary and other forms of education," Systematic Instrup- 
tion in the rights and ibities of citizenship to be given in ull 

13. Ooiuicil to Ihj enlarged (o 200, uTid women to he 



This programme is the lineal successor of the previous 

ones ; it is cast in the same mould, and contains the same items. 

If it goes a little further in some directions, it is less advanced 

in others. It does not propose to eonflscate the revenues of the 

Oitj' Companies or take over the charities or the Ro.val parks, 

does it offer to supervise the Home Office, The ^ctensionx it 

iposes are (juite logical ; but there is one remarkable omis- 

which deserves particular attention. Ko mention is made 

the gaa supply ; it is quietly dropped out of the programnic. 

Why ? Simply because the workmen employed by the South 

Metropolitan Gas Company are f^hareholders in the concern, and 

the propositi to deprive them of thei r property would l>e resents, 

Only those things which belong to somebody else are to, Iw 

mnnicipaliKed tor the l>euefit of " iabour." This is not honest 

conviction, but a policy of expediency guided by self-interest. 

And a similar revelation has been pi*oduced among ProgressivcH 

by this same programme, Miuilcipal trading in coal and milk 

does not meet with their approval ; it seems tliat some of them 

hare private interests in those commodities. They do not 

idorse tlie manifesto uf the Independent LalKnir party, and 

sy insist on the distinction between Progressives and Hocialists. 

that looks uucommonl.v like a death-l)ed repentance. The 

live policy has for 18 years beeu a SucJalist policy, and 
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the Progressive party has loyally adhered to It. It has not been 
able to realize many of the items, but it has directed its whole 
administration towards realizing them. For this it has manipu- 
lated the committees on the Council, because the policy, being 
based on a priori axioms without regard to results, would not 
bear close examination and criticism by those who do not blindly 
accept it. For this it has been necessary to cajole the electors 
by including among the results all kinds of services rendered by 
some one else and benefits which the party has not conferred. 
For this it has neglected plain duties, which do not subserve the 
policy, and has piled up debts which delay or prevent the execu- 
tion of urgent work and will not apparently bear the test of a 
plain financial statement. 

The Progressive programmes, it is to be noted, ignore the 
duties actually entrusted to the Council ; they do not promise or 
urge the efficient and economical administration of public affairs, 
which should be its first care, but are wholly devoted to hypothe- 
tical schemes which lie within the competence of Parliament 
alone. And those are the lines on which the business of the 
Council has been conducted by the party in power. 
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IV. 

The simplest way to f^Aajnino tlin aulual work doiu* by the- 
County Council is to assnine tlie character of a, stranger— siiy 
from some foreign country — visiting the English metropolis to 
iiiyeatigate its administration with uii npiireciative Imt critical 
eye. After a good look round, not at " the sights," but at tlie 
streetR, the dwellings, and the people, iu order to get a general 
idea, the first question he wonld ask is — What is your death-rate ? 
For the moat exact, and at the aitne time the most general, 
measure of well-being ia furnished by vita) Btatistlcsi. Thereupon 
he will have handed t« him a report by the medical oBleer to the 
County Council contjiining full statistical aud other information 
relating to public health, compiled, with great core and know- 
ledge. And here the remark may be interjected that the Couneii 
is to be complimented on its statiatical work iu general; the 
new volume of London statistics is a very valuable compilation ; 
but these things have, of course, nothing to do with parties or 
polities ; they are the work of executive officers. Our stranger 
would note with appreciation the well-arranged mass of informa- 
tion placed at his disposal and would proceed to digest it. He 
would turn at once to the general death-rate and find that it was 
much lower than the unfavourable appearance of large nrenw of 
the city had led him to expect. He would observe that it has 
fallen from 24-4 per 1,000 in 1861-70 to Ifll per 1.000 in 1901-05, 
that it is lower than the death-rates of most capital cities and 
also the lowest death-rate in any of the 14 largest towns in 
England with three exceptiims, one of which, he would note, tii 
his surprise, is West Ham, which he hitd leanit from the news- 
papers to regard as the particular home of general misery, priva- 
tion, and destitution. He would not exclaim, " London is the 
healthiest city in the world," because he would be under no 
obligation to say what is not true ; but he would certainly cciu- 
cliide that in most matters affecting public health London must 
have been successfully administered for a good mauy years. 
■Upon inquiring into the organization by which these results have 
been obtained, he would learn that for administrative purposes 
London is divided into districts, each with its own sanitary 
authority, which is responsible for general sanitation^draius, 
scavenging, removal of reflise, nuisances, insanitary house con- 
ditions, notillcation of infectious disease, disinfection, &,c. — and 
has its own executive staff of medical officers and sanitary 
Inspectors to perform these duties, while the part of the County 
• Council, aa the central authority, is confined to supervision, with 
power to take action iu cose of default by the local authority. 




tie would then probatily tnm Iiis attention to the apeuial 
Hubjecb o( infectious disease nn.d, perceiving th»t the death-rate 
rrom the princiiitvl «pidemio diaeanes hod been Hatisfoetorily 
reduced from 5-23 in 18(tl-70 to 2-0 in 1901-05, would wish to know 
how isolation ia cni-ried out in such a vast papulation, which muut 
have much endemic dlsea»e always present and be constantly 
liable to epideniic outbreaks. The facte with regard to this 
ImpoFtnnt department of public health are that the notiftcatiou of 
cases and disinfection of premises, 1)edding, &c., after removal , 
are carried out by the sanitary sbifTs of the local coudcUr, and 
the removal and isolation of patients by the Metropolitan 
Asj-lums Board, a distinct central body, over which the Oounty 
Council has no Jiirisdirtion at nil. It was created in 1667, nnd 
opened its first fever hospital in 1870, since when it^ work has 
continually grown. In 1904 it maintained II hospitals with an 
af^rcgate of over 5,000 lieds, to which 19,000 patients were 
admitted in the course of the year. The principal diseases dealt 
with are scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and smallpox ; 
and the great diminution in the zymotic death-rate, particularly 
that of scarlet fever, must be attributed in a large measure to its 
operations. The Board is by far the largest agency for tie 
isolation and treatment of infectious disease in the world, and a 
visit to its ambulance stations and hospitals could not fail to 
exc!t« the admiration of our Intelligent stranger, who would 
certainly pronounce them second to none and worthy of 
London. The only criticism he would l>e likely to make is that 
Home of the hosjiitals are needlessly palatial and costly. 

The next point likely to engage his attention is the water 
supply. He would learn tiie following facts from the statistics— 
that the mortality from those intestinal disorders which are com- 
monly called water-borne has markedly diminished in recent 
years ; that the death-rate from typhoid fever, in particular, has 
fallen from 24 per 100,000 in 1871-80 to 8-4 in 1901-5, and in the 
last year was only 5, as against 10 in Liverpool, in Manchester, 
and 7 in Birmingham und Glasgow ; that in general London com- 
pares favourably with most great towns in respect of this cl4ws of 
disease, and that for many years no outbreak has been traced to 
the water. These facts prove that the Quality of the London 
water cannot l>e 1>ad, and they establish a pritiia facie probability 
that it is exceptionally good. But the well-informed foreigner 
would reflect that a dangerous water supply may be used with 
impunity for years and then suddenly be the cause of a great 
catastrophe, and he would want to know about the sourceH and 
the precautions taken to ensure safety. He would learn that the 
bulk of the water is taken from the Thames, which is liable to 
considerable pollution, but that it is Hiibjected to sand flifralion 
and constantly examined not only on behalf of those responsible 
for it, but liy Government experts apijointed for the purpose. 
e is-onld further learn that the risk of pollution is being steadily 



diminished by purify'iD^' the piver aud improving tlie ti«iitiueut 
of tbe water liy means of subBidenpe reservoirs and filtration, and 
that the wlioie question of the Loudon water Hupply hns been in 
recent years the snbject of repeated pulilie inquiries by the most 
eminent scientiflc authorities, who have always reported favonr- 
ably upon it, wliile making suggestions for it'4 improvement, 
which have been adopted. When, n few yearw ngii, the supply 
was transferred from private pompanies to a public authority 
and it Ijecame necessary to value t]i« undertnkings, the excellent 
condition of the existing plant wna officially acknowledged and 
full value allowed. 

Putting together the foregoing fitetfl, which cannot be gain- 
Haid, the inquirer could not fail to come to the conclusion that 
Ix>ndon is well served by tlie several agencies mentioned. This 
system works very fairly, he would say ; after all, these English 
are still a practical people. But there remaius one otlier very 
important feature of sanitary administration, which is entrusted 
t4i the County Council. Main drainage and the disposal of 
sewage are not exciting topics, but they are of vast importance 
to the health of the community, and they constitrite the first 
duty of the Council as an administrative body. There is no 
better test of its work than the manner in which it has performed 
this groat task, and, dull as the subject is, those who wish to 
understand the meaning of Progressive politics in municipal work 
must pay attention to it. 

The main drainage of London was construct«d by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works at a cost of SJ millions, and was practi- 
cally completed more than 40 years ago. It was a huge under- 
talcing, the accomplishment of which placed England in the toivt- 
front of practical sanitation. It effectually established the 
water-carriage system of conveying sewage as the l)est and most 
suited to modem urban conditions, and all the world has gradu- 
ally been following the famous e:;ample. But drains and sewers 
only carry sewage away, they do not dispose of it ; in fact, main 
drainage increases the dilHculty of dispersing the nuisance, by 
collecting vast qnantities in one spot. The case of London soon' 
proved that. The stuff «Tis all nin into the Thames in a con- 
centrated form and produced an intolerable state of tilings near 
the points of discharge. The Board of Works was constrained to 
devise a plan for reducing the nuisance, and under expert advice 
it adopted a scheme tor treating the crude sewage chemically, 
precipitating the solid matter and carrying it ont to sea, so as to 
remove the worst impurities from the river. This scheme had 
been partly carried out when the County Coimcil came Into 
IKMsession and inherited from the Board of Works the main 
drainage system, with the partly constructed plant for treating 
the sewage. With regard to the latter, the Coimcil completed 
and carried on the scheme very much upon the original lines, 
under the advice of the expert who had devised it, and who 



passed into the service of tJie Couacil on the abolition of the 
Board of Works. It has much irnproTed the state of the river, but 
is not an ideal method of sewage disposal. In spite of some ba(^ 
t«rial treatment at oae of the outfalls, much of the " puriSed " 
effluent wliich nuis into the river after removal of the sludge is 
anything but innocuous. It contains a great deal of sewage matter 
in suspension and solution, witli all the sewage smell, ao that at 
times the stench from tlie river at certain points is still excessively 
bad. The process of bargiug the sludge away to sea is costly' 
Visitors versed in these matters are not favourably impressed by 
the arrangement, nnd our iuquiring foreigner would have to 
summon all his politeness to conceal the disappointment caused 
by such a maiieshift method in the mother of drains, as London 
may be called. But the difficulties in the way of carrying out a 
more scientific and satisfactory method are very great ; and the 
Council cannot be seriously blamed for adhering to the existing 
OTie. Bub neitlier can It be congratulated. The matter is not one 
bo boast about. In any case, whatever credit is due b^ongs of 
right chiefly to the old Board nf Works, which put tlie scheme iu 

With regard to main draiuage the case is much less favour- 
able. When the Council tooli over this dut.V the system had 
already beeu laid some 14 yetirs, during wiiicli a great develop- 
ment of building and increase of population had taken place, and 
the need of additional sewers and works was Iteing felt. The 
Coimcil recognized the fact during it-s first yeai', nnd referred the 
subject to the Main Drainage Committee on the ground of public 
heidth. That winter there were many complaints of flooding in 
low-lying districts from the inadequacy of the sewers, and fears 
were expressed of danger to health in addition to incanvenieuce 
and damage. The Conncil had been very unlucky in losing three 
chief engineers iu succession by resignation and deatli during its 
ilrst year ; but at the beginning of 1890 the Main Drainage Com- 
mittee instructed the Council's chief engineer, in eoiisnltation 
with Sir Benjamin Baker, to report upon the question, and urged 
upon them " the desirability of the utmost promptitude in making 
their report." In short, the matter was treated as urgent. In 
his annual address the Chairman (Lord Roseliery) referred to it 
as " the greatest problem of all." 



Our main drainage works wpte planned fur Loudon at a 
lime when the population of Loudon was 2,000,000 less than i t 
is at the preseut moment ; that population is daily increasiug, 
and furthermore we have places like Erith appyling to lie 
included in our main drainage system ; we have, therefore, a 
problem before us which I Ao not exaggerate in describing as 
by far the greatest before the Council at the present 



The eQgiuttiPS reported early iu 1891, aiiil said ;— 

We have found on inveNtignbion that the most frequent 
cause of public complaint in due to the iiiNiifQcient size of the 
main ontriOl sewers, which, haa led to floodings of the low 
districts, and to the frequent discharge of much crnde, mi- 
diluted sewage into tbe Thames In the heart of the metropolis. 
To remedy these iramediate pressing evils we have proposed tlie 
constniction of new intercepting sewers on both sides ot the 
river, of sufficient size to provide for the sewage of a fnturc 
population of seven uiiilions and also for a reasonable amount of 
minfall, at a cost of about 2} millions. We are of opinion that 
detailed plans should be prepared of these works, and that no 
time should be lost iu commencing such portions of them an are 
more immediately required. 

The Council accepted tiie recommeudation that plans sliould 
be prepared, but did not proceed to tlie execution of this ad- 
mittedly iirgeut work. Nor has it been executed to this day, 
after the lapse of 16 years. The story is one of recurring com- 
plaints from local sanitary authorities and the public, of urgent 
I representations lay the Council's engineer, of reports by the Main 
Drainage Committee, and of postponement by the Council, A 
little tinkering was done, and that was all for many years. 
Certain Progressive Councillors seem to have entertained an un- 
L accountable objection to carrying out the work. Nearly six 
L years after the engineers had been instructed t« use " thentaiost 
[ promptitude " and had reported on. the " immediate pressing 
I evils," these gentlemen came forward and moved a resolution 
I that the enlargement of the sewerage system, recommended by the 
I engineers and accepted by the Council, was " not now neces- 
; and they got their resolntion passed in the teetb of the 
L engineer's statement that " he was more strongly impressed than 
'. ever with the necessity of immediately proceeding with these 
works." Some trifling work had lieeii done to the amoimt o( 
£165,000, and that was considered sufficient tor " by far the 
greatest problem before the Coiuicil." Four more years elapsed, 
and again the same responsible officer endeavoured to do his duty 
by urging the construction ot sewage works at an estimated cost 
of nearly three millions. His advice was endorsed by the Main 
Drainage Committee, which reported : — 

For along time past serious coniplniiits have been made 
of the insufficiency ot the main sewers in the various parts of 
London, and our attention has been frequently directs to the 
dangers arising to public heitlth from the periodical flooding of 
dwelling-houses and other bnildings with storm waters and 
sewage. The duty of providing means for the drainage of the 
metropolis is undoubtedly wie oC thepriucipal duties committed 
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to the charge of tlie Council, and the manner in which the 
Counoil rrilHIs its obliRntion in seeitif; that this work is effectu- 
allj done is, and niust Ije, » iimttcr of the utmoflt concera to 
the publie. 

It will hardly be Iwlieved that the same Progressive meinliers 
once more endeavotired to obstruct Ouh work, alreadv 11 years 
overdue, and had tlie impudence to move that it was not now 
necessary." However, pressure had been put on the Ooimcil b\ 
the local sanitary authorities in every part of London and those 
on the north side of the river lisd lield a conference which — 

recorded its surprise that, notwithstanding the strtng expres- 
sion of opinion by the Main. Drainage Committee of the L.C.C. 
and its responsible officers and the repeated representations of 
veatriea and district lioards to the effect that the esistinR 
sewer accommodation was entirely inadetpiate to carry out the 
work required of it, no attempt should have been made to abate 
the intolerable nuisance i^omjilained of. 

The Council was in this way brought to its bearings by the 
other authorities. The obstructionists failed to c.irry their 
point, and works to the extent of £1,350,000 were anthoriaed. 
That was in 1899, b»it some yeaTs elapsed before any considerable 
instalment was execut«cl. Down to the end of the financial year 
1904 little more than one-fourth of the amount had been ex- 
pended ; in 1004^3 the amount spent on main drainage extension 
was £308.000. and in 1905-6 it was £461,000. But the worst of 
the long delay is that refjuireuicnts have been ace uuiulating all 
these years, and so much more remains to 1)e done that the 
Coimcll dares not face tlie expenditure. The total cost of the 
required drainage and Hood relief works is estimated to be 
£4,795,000. which leaves over 3J millions still to be siient But 
the Council Is not in a flunncial position to undertake this. Why ? 
For the reasons given by the Finance Committee in 1903 : — 

Tlie Council is .ilready definitely committed to excep- 
tional capital expenditure in these years. Including the large 
outlay that will be necessary for the electrification of the 
northern tramways, and we feel that it would be most desirable, 
in the best financial interests of the (^uncil. that in these 
years larjje expenditure under other heads should not, if 
possible, be incurred. We therefore view with some concern 
the possibility of the requirements for main drainage being 
increased to the extent indic^ated above. It has been repre- 
sented to US that the works already completed, or now in 
pro({ress, will l}e useless until further outlay is incurred for 
their completion, but we feel tliat is equally true of any work 
of such magnitude, ODd that, with evei? desire to see the work 





completed as early as ptffisihlt-. tlie Ooiineil i 
disreg:^vd the flnsacial conaiderationa involved. 

; it cannot ; the committee is qnit« riplit. So we 

■ reacii this conehisinn ; the first duty of the Oounoil, declared 
' nrg«nt in its first year, still unperEormecl after 17 years ; the 
' expenditure already incurred iiael^aa until the work is eompleted, 
1 nnd completion indefinitely postponed l^cause of the Conneir« 

flnancial commitments in other directions. It is not a creditable 
' record for London ; it is a verj' discreditable one. What would 
Connty Oonncillors think, if they went to Berlin. for inst-ance.ttnd 
found such a tale of neglect ? Wliat jndeTiiPiit would they pass 
upon it ? What jntlEmont is passed when ever a similar story 
a to light, as at Lincoln, for Lnstance, two years ago ? That 
is the judgment that any stranger would pass upon them ; and 
\\'e owe it entirely to the Progressive policy. Main drainage is 
a dnll and repellent thing ; there ia no glamour about it, nothing 
of the guardian angel ; it makes no show, it ia not " ideal " ] It 
is only real and vitally important. So we have bnnda in the 
parks, " steam yacht"," as Sir J. W. Benn has happily called 
them, on the river, empty trnma on the Embankment, and sewage 
in tlie basement. The Councillor wlio took the lead in opposing 
the main drainage works at the same time distinguished himself 
by taking charge of his neighbour's inorala. Purity in the music- 
hall and sewage in the home ! It is a buplesqne of local govern- 
ment. Does the reader know what sewage in the house, including 
tile bakehoiiHe, means ? It woultl be easy to write a sickening 
description of it. About 15 years ago I rememljer Iwving to 
, describe this very thing, not in London, but in Grimsby ; and a 
I day or two afterwards I saw tlie placards of a Progreaaive paper 
r London announcing " Shocking Disclosures atGrimsby," 
.g my description, which was quoted with appropriate 
comments. It made me smile as I thought of half-a-dozon 
districta in London, each twice or three limes as large as 
Orimsby, where the same thing occurs. 

If the public health of London is good, very little thanks are 

iue to the Ooimty Council ; and the limits of patience are reached 

I when this body,which has so acnndalonsly neglected the one great 

I public health duty entrusted fo it, and only took up the work 

■ eventually when driven to do ao by the despised vestries, claims 
% all the credit and demands thnt tlie functions of the other 

bodies, which have served London well, should be handed over 
to its mismanagement. To Progressive politicians the proof of 
the pudding is not in the eating, bnt in the nationality or the 
name of tlie cook. 






February 13, 1907. 
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The function of lo<'al admiiiiHti-.iticin next in impoptimt-e to 
those conrcrtied with public health in general is the treatment of 
particular spots technically known as insanitary areas and more 
tamiliarly as " slums." They are streets or courts consisting of 
houses which are imflt to live in, according to prevailing notiouH 
of health, on account of dilapidation, damp, and dirt. In regard 
to this matter, the appearance of a large part of London uiakeK 
an extremely unfavourable impression upon the Continental 
visitor, who in not accustomed to the sight of so much squalor ; 
and he is inclined to think tliat extraordinary indifference and 
neglect prevail. But this impression is superficial ; it is caused 
by the endless succession of streets consisting of mean little 
lioiiaes, by the imiversal grime and dirt, and the frec^iient sight 
of broken windows, door-handles, and the like. Much of this 
does not signify indifference and neglect on the part of indi- 
viduals ; but if the visitor looks below the surface he will And 
that the forbidding exterior generally conceals more attention on 
the part of public ttuthorities in regard to essential matters than 
be supposed, and probablj- more than he is accustomed to meet 
with behind the comparatively pleasing exterior of the streets in 
his native land, A mean and dirty little house may be less 
really insanitary than a great liuilding with an imposing appear- 
ance, and the very multitude of mean little houses, which is so 
depressing to the eye in London, implies a spreading of the 
popidation over the ground which has no little hygienic value in 
itself. Things are not so bad at* they look. Nevertheless, bousing 
is, for various reasons, a very great and difficult problem in 
London. Thirty years ago it was great and urgent enough to 
have dismayed the stoutest heart. Many parts of the City were 
strewn with areas as bad as they could possibly be ; whole 
streets and courts of houses, rotten with age and neglect, lilthy 
beyond description, densely crowded with people sunk in the 
depths of poverty, degradation, aud crime. 1 used to explore 
them in the days of ray youth and remember them well. The 
changes since effected are very remarkable. The pl.ices I 
remember are uot all gone, but the worst of them are, aud the 
localities are unrecognizable. Much bad alread.y been done 
before Mr. Booth began liis iuTesti gat ions 20 years ago, aud much 
has been done since. Criticism is easy and has not been lacking, 
but any one who knows the extent of the changes effected and 
the difficulty of effecting them is not much inclined to criticize ; 
and I confess I am not. The agencies which have contributed in 
the work have been numerous and simie have been more success- 
ful than others. In receut years the County Council has from its 




I^nsition necessarily lieeu the rnont prominent, and it has been 
I wjtive. It haa done Its dnty by insanitary housing far Iwtter 
than by main drainage, and if it 'were content to let the matter 
rest as non-political every one else would gladly do so ; bat since 
all the credit is claimed, as usual, for the Progressive policy, it 
becomes necessary to examine the record. 

Legislation dealing with honsiiig goes back as lar as 1851 
[ (Lord Shaftesbury's Act), but little waa done before 1875 ; since 
then the work has been aptively and continnously carried on. It 
is not necessary to trouble the reader with details of the various 
Acts which have contrjbnted ta it. but one (act must be men- 
tioned because it is constantly forgotten. Ail the principal Acts 
under which Improvements in housing have been effected were 
passed under the Conservative Governments of Lord Beaconafteld 
and Lord Salisbnry, During the second Ministry of the latter 
the important consolidating Act of 1890. which is stil! the 
principal Act. was passed, and the most important amendments 
made since were passed in Lord Salisbury's third Ministry (1900) 
and Mr. Balfour's Miuistry (1903). Legal power is the indis- 
pensable lever of action, and in regard to housing improvement 
■ owe practically none of it to Progressive politics. 

Under the ]jowera thus conferred by those who are supposed 
be the enemies of progress, the metropolitan authorities have 
since 1875 dealt with 45 insanitary areas covering 105 acres in 
ttie centre, south, east, and north of London. For a small 
portion of this — namely, ten areas covering eight acres — a 
f aumber of borough councils are responsible, but the duty of 
' dealing with larger areas Is pittced by the law upon the central 
I authority, formerly the Board of Works, now the County Council. 
' The clearance of insanitary areas has practically been done by 
se two. Between 1870 and 1880 the Board of Works carried 
out 17 schemes and initiated six others, one of which was 
dropped ! between 1889 and the present time the County Council 
has carried out ten schemes, including live inherited from the 
B(bird of Works, and initiated eight others. The total area of 
the improvements initiated by the two authorities respectively 
is ;— Board of Works, 57-24 acres ; County Council, 40-00 acres. 
course, as improvements of this kind proceed, the scope of 
I operations diminishes and one may naturally expect a contraction 
■esiilts ; but the fact remains that the Board of Works actually 
initiated improvements covering a considerably larger area than 
the County Council has done in a considerably longer period. If 
both are credited with the schemes completed and begun, or with 
those completed only, the advantage still lies with the older 
body. Turning to the population of these areas, we find a still 
greater difference in the same direction. The work iiig-c lass popu- 
lation occupying the whole area Itefore clearance was 45,437 ; the 
. number affected by the Board of Works completed schemes was 



2*,100, hy the County Council completed schemes 12,749, by nli 
the Board of WtirbN schemeH, completed and initinted. 20,004. 
and hy all the County Council schemes 21,337, If the schemes 
initiated wholly liy the Couupil are taken the niunbef is only 
16,433. ugninst 29,004. 

These facts, taken from the Council's own official st-atiBtica, 
effectually dispose ot tlie claim, advanced by the Progpessire 
party, to the whole credit for- London iioppoveinents. The more 
that claim is examined by aay one who cures nothing about 
parties op theories, but simply looks at the fact«, the more pre- 
posteraus does it Ijeeomc One can oulv suppose that those who 
advance it are themselves iBnorant ot the fjtts or relv upon the 
ignonuice of their hearers Mr Sydney Bntton. for instance, 
speaking at Poplar on Fehnmry 5 eonipaitd the improved 
London of to-day with the London he rememhered imder the 
unrepresentative Board of Woiks ni if ni improvements had 
been effected until the advent of the Count v Council whereas 
the plain tnith is that not only in regard to insanitarv areas, 
but also in street improvements and the provision of parks and 
open spaces, more was done under the Board than his since been 
done under the Council. The reputation ot the Board of Works 
is nothing to me ; let us ^rint, for the sake of iigiinient, that it 
was a« incompetent as Mr SNdne\ Buxton ind others illege. 
But, if BO, whut l>econies of the repntntioii ot the Couut\ Council, 
which has done less for improvement with larger powers ? 

The net cost to the ratepayers of clearance seheuies up to 
March, XB05, was £2,422.131, and the estimated cost ot all 
scliemes undertaken up to the present time, including those of 
the borough eoimcils, is £2,606,080, ot which £1,372,609 was 
incurred hy the Board of Worts. 

The clearance of insanitary areas, however, is only half the 
battle, and not the most difficult half. There is the ti-ouhlesome 
question of rehousing the displaced population. The policy 
ot the Board of Works was to offer the land t^i private corponi- 
tions, philanthropic or commereial, for the erection ot working- 
class dwellings, and this plan resulted iu the provision of aceoni- 
modation for a larger number than had been disjilaced. In the 
schemes carried out hy the Board the total working-class popula- 
tion displaced was 24,100, and accommodation was provided 
for 26,808, [These llgnres appear to be differently stated in 
different official returns ; tlipy ai* given in another return as 
21,207 displaced and 27.066 rehouwd.] The Council, on the other 
hand, appears to have had trwo policies. At first it tried to 
follow the example ot its predecessor, hut with very little 
success; purchasers could not he found for moat ot the sites. 
The peasons for this failure are uot given ; it would lie iut^^rest- 
ing to know it a Progressive jjolicy was at all responsitle for it. 
At any rate, the Council, teing under a statutory olligatlon to 
rehouse at least halt the people displaced Ij any iinprovement 




(, adopted the poHey of ereetinp; its own buildings. Tlie 
' net Feaiilt of Its ten completed nchetnes is 12,740 displaced ond 
accommodation for 8,142 provided. To put it aiiotlier way, while 
tJie Board of Works iDcrensed the numker of Fooms from 10,445 to 
14,455, the Council reduced 6,172 rooms to 4,909. 

It is difficult to estimate the respectire gnin or loss to the 
community produced by these changes. When aepommodation in 
diminished the people are less thick on the groond at that spot, 
Imt demand is increased in the ueighliourliood, and with it, 
doubtless, rents and overcrowding. On the whole, the resnltB 
produced by snch bodies as tbe Peabody Trust are certainly 
better than those of tlie County Conneil. Tlie rents of dwellings 
erected under the Board of Works policy are appreciably lews 
than the County Council's ; the former average 2s. 7d. per room 
per week, being an increase of i^d. ; the latter average 2s. lljd., 
being an increase of 8^(1, Where does tbe lienefit to the poor 
come in here 7 It is often said that, wben insanitary nrea-s are 
cleared and improved housing erected in place of that deinolished, 
the persons who occupy the new buildingN are not those dis- 
poNseflsed, but of » superior cIohs. That is true, and it is 
probably more true of the Council's dwellings than of others ; 
but I do not hink there is much in the complaint. It seems to me 
nn inevitable process. During demolition the old inhabitants are 
dispersed ; they go elsewhere, often miles aivay. For instance, 
there are streets near Earl's-court, at Fulliam, Parson 's-green. 
and Hammersmith, where considerable numbers of tbe persons 
turned out by the Spitalflelda improvements took refuge. They 
go to tbe places which suits them best, and those are tbe 
clieapest and worst ; for the areas selected for demolition are 
those in the worst condition and occupied by the lowest classes. 
Their dispersal is a good thing for them and everj'body ; they 
.ire more distributed among superior neighbours, less able to 
keep each other in countenance, and so are insensibly led to con- 
form, more or less, to a higher standard. If they all returned to 
their old quarters, they would soon make it nearly as bad as ever. 
When they do return, that happens ; but as a rule they do not. 
Tlie improved dwellings do ijot suit them so well as the places 
Ihey have found meanwhile, which are more like their old 
quarters. On the other hand, tlie persons who do come to the 
new dwellings are those naturally attracted by the locality and 
tlie accommodation; those, in short, most suited to it. But 
when we speak of housing the poor we must remember that the 
first of all consideration* to tbem is the rent ; and therein the 
Board of Works certainly did better than tbe Council. In 
rehousing the poor after clearances, then, the Council ha-s not 
been eonapicuously successful. But it is also under obligations 
, to rehouse for displacements on account of street improvements 
I and otiier public works opart from insanitary areas. On that 
score it has erected dwellings containing 2,105 tenements and 



5.985 rooms, Lut about these very little informatioa Is available. 
Some of them form part of the OoQncU'a housiag schemes, which 
must be distinguished from rehousing. The latter is a statutory 
obligation whem people (ire displaced, but the law also gives the 
Council power to build workin^olass dwelUaga iudepeudentty of 
diaplaceiaents. It was not until the end of 1893 that the Council 
decided to put this power into force, although the problem had 
long been acute. At the same time it decided in future to pro- 
sommodatou for all persons displaced by improvements , 
and the two things have goue together. Down to March, 1905, 
the number of rooms provided was 2,378 in seven localities ; and 
other schemes were projected representing 32,705 additional 
Most of these schemes are on sit«s at a distance from the 
e congested central parts of London, and some are outside 
the county altogether. The largest are at Tooting (Totterdown- 
Selds), Norbupy, Wood-green (White Hart-lane), and Hammer- 
smith (Old Oak-common). They have proceeded very slowly. 
The Tooting scheme, the first of its kind, was passed at the 
be^niiiog of 1900 ; it provided for the purchase uf 381 acres on 
which cottages were ta l>e erected to house 8,432. According to 
the latest statistics the accommodation already provided is only 
for 2,124. The Norbiiij scheme was passed at the end of 1000 ; 
the site is 31 acres and the accommodation contemplated is for 
5,800 persons. In February, 1906, the first block was completed 
with housing for 88 persons. The Wood-green scheme is by far. 
the largest of all ; the estate is 225f acres, and the eventual 
acconunodation is intended to be for 42,500 persons. At present, 
after about five years, ifc only ap|)eaps to have got as far as tii 
))riivide for Hbout 1,000. The H-amraersiiiith scheme (50 acres) is 
still less advanced. 

So far, municipal housing has done very little towards 
solving the proldem, The following table from " London 
Statistics," showing the accojmnodation provided lij- severul 
agencies in rep;ard to both rehousing and housing, is 
instructive : — 



Loudon County Council , 12.71S 

Local authorities ... 1,(197 

Tnists, public comjHinies, anil pvivatf ( ^n 414 
persons .„ ... ... ... ... 1 

Railway and other companies ... ... ... 8,201 

Totftt ; 43,040 



Agency. 

London County Council 

Ijocal autboritiefi 

Trusts, public companies, and jirivat© 
persons 

Totn! 



Ill reliiiiLSLng, then, raimicipal agencies have provided 
14,413 rooms, private pnterprine 28,G25 ; in tinnsing their 
respective agiires nre 6,G50 and 84,522. The totals are — 
mnnicipal ageneips, 21,065 ; private enterprise, 113.147, 
Private enterprise here only (rovers certain large couc«rna, 
some of which are philanthropic (Gninti&ss Tnist and Pealiody 
Fund) and aiiuie eommercial ; the largest nf the latter ela-ss are 
the Arti/ans*. Lnljourers', and General Dwetllngs Comiiany 
(Limited} and the Improved In dust rial Dwell inRS Company 
(Limited). Individiutl etfurts, represent«>d hy leas than 
200 rooms, are not inclnded. So far as the problem concerns tlie 
poor in particular — and the poor are the prn.rotit — municipal 

I effort ia still less successful ; is, indeed, a total failurp. The 
rents ai* far too high, In some cases too high for skilled men in 

i good work, and hopelessly ont of the reach of married labonvers. 

j Thi> average rrnfc of all the Countjf Oonncil's buildings ia 2h. lid. 
nom ; bnt even that, euoiiph as It is, is deceptive. In 
nearly half their dwellings the average ia over 3s, ; in five o( 
them it is 3s. 6d. or above, and in one it is over 4s, For some o( 
the single-roomed tenements the rent ts 4a. 6d., 5s., and even 6a,, 
and for some of the double-roomed tenements 7s., 8s., and 9s. 
These are the more centrally-situated dwellings ; on the Millbank 
estate, which is one of the principal housing schemes in London, 
but not central, the rent of tenements is — one room, 4s. 6d. and 
two rooms, Os, to 8s. Od. ; three rooms, Sn. to 10s, 6d. ; four 
I, 12s. to I3s. Let ns compare this with the latest dwellings 

f erected by the luunieipality in Liverpool, the only town in 

' England that has done much in the way of housing besides 
London— one room, 2s. and 2s. Gd. ; two rooms, 2s. Od. to 
. ; three rooms, 4s. to 4s. fld, ; four rooms, 4a, 6d. to 
5s. 3d. The average rent per roam is Is. 6d., against 2s. lid. in 
London, or just about one-half. Aud these are not on the 
outskirts o( the town, bnt fairly central, besides being of 
excellent quality. When all allowance for difference of local 
prices is made, the County Council rents are clearly higher 
than they need be or ought to "be. The average weekly rent 
per room (or other new wortlng-oluss dwellings in and 
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itbont London is 2b. 4d. ; that is to nay, the County 
Council rental are 25 per cent, higher than the cominercinl rents. 
And it must be remembered that these dwellings are buUt under 
stringent regulations and trade union wages are paid by the 
builders. The Council Ims certainly been extrnvagant, and for 
that the Progressive policy is responsible. Lord Carrington lias 
jnst told us that when the Council decided to begin housing in 
1898 he endeavoured to get the Housing Committee composed 
entirely of Progressives, bnt was overruled ; there was " n fair 
sprinkling of Moderates, but they were not numerou.s enough to 
do them any harm " ; otherwise, to interfere with their policy. 
That is a very interesting admission. 

The result of the high i^nts is that the tenements are 
impossible to the poor, and apparently too dear even for superior 
working-class families. Although the housing schemes have 
made such alow progress, there has been in some of them n 
(litflculty in letting the few cottages erected ; and empty houses 
have added to the current cost. Many of the schemes are worked 
at a loss, and the profit on the others did not suffice to make good 
the deficiency in the financial year ended March, 1905, when 
the net deflcieiicj ou working was £1,097 (London Statistics). 
In the following year the report of the Housing Committee 
showed a, surplus of £2,6C1 on all dwellings in occupation, 
making, witli interest on cash balances, a total surplus of £3,346. 
Let ua hope that things are improving. Nevertheless, the same 
report states that a net contribution of £39,084 liad been made 
from the rates up to tliat dnte. It is, however, extremely 
doubtful, to say the least, if tliese accounts represent the true 
nnanciai position. It appears tliat the Housing Committee has 
in recent years adopted the practice of writing down the value of 
sites to 11)1 and charging it to some othfu? account, in order to 
avoid showing a deficiency ; and that even that peculiar financial 
transaction has not suSieed to meet tJie ease. The Finance Com- 
mittee in its report of July last drew attention to this and to the 
i-emnrks of the auditor that— 

In tlie year 1904-5 there were tliree cases in wliich the 
Council charged as the value of the site suras les.s than the 
valuer's estimate. . . . He states that he has passed the 
accounts as submitted to him, but trusts " that the Council 
will give instructions for transfers representing fidl housing 
value to be made between ttie different accounts, as it would 
api>ear that the dwellings' capitnl neconiit iiiis lieen coiisirtei'- 
ably undercharged." 

The Finance Committee's report then goes on to refer to the 
rehousing in connexion with Kotlierhitiie Tunnel iu 1902. A site 
was secured for £12,000. and the valuer placed it« value for 
bousing purposes at £1,000, 
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The Housing of the Working Classes Committee, himever, 
estiuiated that even if the site were to be tiikeu as of uo value, 
they could not build dweilings upon it witliout showing a 
deficieucj^, and they asked that the dwellings sch^ne should be 
subsidized by a payment out ot ttie Kothei-Lithe Tiinuel capitul 
ttccount of the amount of this estimated dellcieucy— viz., 
£397. . . . The Council decided ou July 29, 1902, thattlie 
value of tlie laud should be takeu at nit aud that cupitul sub- 
sidy should be made of iE397. 



The Housing Conunittee i 
fact that these dwellings ate 
mannei' possible, (hey leave, ev 
an auuuivl loss to the Council. 



)w poiut out that in spite of the 
built in the most eeonomicul 
311 with the subsidy in que-stion, 



The same report refers to nno ther case, in which the value ot 
the land was taken at nil, and in addition the dwelHugH* account 
was credited with £0,535, which ^^-Bs the sum estimated by the 
Housing Committee to be required " to preserve eciuilibriura " ; 
in tJiis ease the value oE the site lor housing purposes htw put tiy 
1 the valuer at £3,050, so that nearly £10,000 was knocked off tho 
housing accoiiub and put upon the rates. 

" To preserve equilibrium " ia a good phrase ; but iu view i>t 
these transactions the less said about proBts ou housing the 
better. It is impossible to accept the accouuta with conHdencc. 
In regard to the Bourne rehousing scheme, the report of tlie 
lioyal Ooiumission on London Traffic points out tliat in coil' 
sequence oE the writing down policy " there is a loss of very 
nearly £60 per head of the peraoiM housed, and the whole of thiN 
loss falls on the rates." That estimate was based on the assiu)i|>- 
tion that 3,040 persona were housed, but the actual number given 
iu Loudon Statistics ia 1,005, so that the loss is over £150 [ler 
bead. Tet, after this, the average reut is 3s. 5^d. per room. Of 
all the agencies which have attempted honsiug, the County 
Council has must conspicuously fa.iled. The contrast between its 
performance and its promises is positively ludicrous. 
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Street improvGineiits arr u matter of cveu more geut^ral 
importance tban insanitiirj- areas and housing, with whiph they 
are logically and actually connected. Many of the clearance 
achemes discussed in t)ie lost article liave been axnociated with 
the formation of new streets, and even when this has not Iwen 
done old streets have geDerally been widened. But street 
improTement is also a subject hy itself, requiring xeparate treat- 
ment, its object is different; it is concerned primarily with 
locomotion, and, secondarily, with beautilicatinn, tiiou[jh it also 
has a bearing on public health. It has been universally recognized 
for half 3. century, at least, as a crying need in London, the 
inhabitants of which daily attempt to put uiore traffic through 
narrower streets than in any other western city in existence. 
The process is slow ; but it has gone on ; a great deal of money 
hoH been spent on it and siibNtantinI results have been obtained. 
But here, again, though one feels inclined to apologize for 
repeating the same tale, the facts are so constantly misrepre- 
sented in order to bolster up the Progressive platform that it is 
necessary to point out once more that we do not owe the greater 
part of the improvements to the County Council at all, and 
that in what we do owe to it the Progressive policy has been 
more hindrance than help. Apart from the Enibankment, which 
is Ij.y far the greatest of all, 16 large improvements wore carried 
out by the Board of Works, including Shaftesbury-avenue, with 
the enlargement of Piccadilly-circus, Chart ng-cross-roiid, North- 
umberland-avenue, Queen Victoria-street. Southwark-street, 
Clerkeuwell-road. and Commercial-rond ; and it bequeatlied 
the completion of Kosebery-avenue to the County Council. The 
work of the Board was distinguished by the niindwr of new 
arterial thorouglifares which it drove through dense and squalid 
regions. The work of the Coimcii, on the other hand, has been 
chiefly confined to widening existing thoroughfares. It is a 
useful and necessary work, but when " imagination " is claimed 
as the distinctive merit of the CoHncil'H proeedinga, we are 
entitled to nsk where it comes in. There ia certainly more 
imagination in planning new streets than in widening old ones, 
which is a rule of thumb business. In truth the really distinc- 
tive quality of Progressive administration is not imagination, 
which does not guide or shape its operations, but merely 
furnishes nrguitienis in sujiport of them. The one notable 
exception to the Council's comparatively meagre coutriljutions 
to street improvement is the Hoi born- Strand scheme. It is a 
fine bit of work, but over-praised ; and the point in which the 
design falls is precisely want of imagination. The creswntie 



ending towards tlie Strand gives no vistn. So long as these 
new streets lie open with the groand unbuilt upon (a dead 
burden t« tlie rates) tliey look broad and spacious ; but when 
the view is barred by the buildingB, which must eventually 
coine, the disposition of the streets will be found to have a very 
tmfortimato effect. They will look as if they led to nowhere, 
and will not attract, for it is the viata that draws people on. 
The uninviting back-water appearance cannot tail to exercise 
an injurious inauence upon the commercial value of the property, 
and probably this is one of the reasons why so much difllcnlty 

. is experienced in lotting the ground, to the heavy loss of the 
ratepayers. 

The Council might have done a good deal more than it has 
a might have carried out some improvements at considerably 

[ less cost, it it had not wasted several years in pursuing certain 
jgressivo principles. The Improvements Committee kept 
bringing up proposals and pressing them as urgent, but the 
Council kept putting them off until Parliament could l>e induced 
to sanction the Progressive theory of " betterment," or the 
taxation of ground values, as is related in one of the CouQcil's 

. publications (History ot London. Street Improvements, by P. J. 
Edwards, clerk to the Improvements Committeee) : — 

The Conneil accordingly resolved to postpone all new 
loans fop permanent improvements which could he postponed 
without grave inconvenience "until Parliament should have 
provided that the burden oE all loans for such improvements 
should fall upon such persons as the law should hereinafter 
direct, all private contracts to the contraiy notwithstanding." 
The Improvements Committee, being of opinion that many of 
the proposed improvements under consideration were of 
pressing necessity and were such as could not be postponed 
\vithout grave inconvenience, continued to sulwuit proposals 
tfl the Council for adoption, but all the schemes, with one or 
two exceptions, were referred back to the committee. 



Thus the interests of the public were sacrificed to theory. 
I The belief tliat vast sums can be obtained for the beneilt of 
I the public by taxing ground values is one of the numerous 

lomie fallacies that have an irresistible attraction for some 
I minds ; it has been disproved again and again, a poateriori and 

iori, by experience and by reason, but is still tenaciously 
I held, or assumed for electioneering purposes. Parliament has 
I hitherto declined to fall into the snare, and the attitude of the 
f present Government towards it is highly ambiguous. If improvc- 
I mentH are to bo postponed until this dream is realized, they 
I will have to wait a long time. There is much more to be said 

" betterment." The principle is unassailable that, it the 
I Talue of property is increased by speotfie improvements carried 
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out ut the [lultlle i-ixt, tlit; owiiuw vihu beiielit tlit'i'eliy aliould I 
contribute towanU it. Tlio " liettermout " |)lau is to levy a 
improvement charge on. the enlianced value, whicii is artivecLfl 
at by usseMsnient. But there is another way of Hocoriiig the! 
enhanced value for the public, and that is by the puhllc'sf 
becoming the owner of the property to be improved, 
considerdble part of it. This is called recoupment, and it wnsj 
advucuted by the Moderate party on the Council, but opposedfl 
by the Progressives . It is the more practical plan of the two, lul:] 
eventft have proved. Ita adoption was one of the resulta of ti 
election of ItitS, which brought tlie Moder!(t«3 back in stKngtllfl 
uitd euivbled them to exercise sonte lullucnce iu the direction otfl 
ii more practical administration of affairs. After tJiat 
inactivity of the Council ceased, and large scliemes wbich liadfl 
been delayed for yeitn) were put in hand. The change may bsl 
seen in the budget for improvements. In the previous si 
the estimated cost of improvements sanctioned by the Council 1 
was *(!20,000 ; in the following six years it was f 4,330,000. 
Pi'ogressive reports the change is ascribed to the appi'oval J 
given by Parliament to the principle of betterment in 1895 ; 
(the betterment sanctioned by Parliament was not that demanded>| 
by the Council, and, as a matter of fact, it has been applied b 
only a smalt extent. TJie most iiiiportunt improvements haven 
l»een carried out on the recoupment plan, which found a strong 
advocate in Mr, i^haw Lefcvre, now Lord Eversley, Though 
a Progressive, he was not a fanatic, and he not only recogniied 
the advantages of the plan advocated by the Moderates, but, 
when he was chairman of the Improvements Committee, he got 
it carried with their help, in the teeth of a determined opposition 
from Progressives, He has himself given an account of it in 
T)ie Tinift, and borne testimony to the value of recoupment, in 
a letter imbllshcd iu October, 1005, in which he said : — 

I may explaiu that the Westminster iuiprovenieait, like 
that of the new Kingsway and Aldwych, and also the Ken- 
sington High-street widening, was based on the acquisition 
of a very wide area of recoupment, by wbich it was hoped to 
recover a great part, it not the whole, of tbe cost of the 
schenie — a uew departui'e as an alternative to the abortive 
principle of "betterment," and to which I attributed the 
highest importance in its bearing on future schemes of street 
iiuprovemeuts iu London. 

Tliat this valuable and fruitful principle was opposed on 
party grounds by the Progressives, aud carried only with 
difficulty, is clear from what follows :— 

1 must admit that 1 committed what was naturally con- 
sidered by many of my friends ot the l^rogrcusive party an 
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nupardouabte offence, fraiu a purty poiut of view, in accept- 
ing the support of the Moderate party and carrjiug it lai^ely 
by their aid. The result of the aehenie as uow appftreut from ■ 
tlie bona fide offer of tb« syDdicate has far exceeded tuy moat 
sanguine hopes. 

Here is an iliustration — oue out of many— of the way iu wliidi 
party adininiatratiou by Progreasivwt runs I'OUDter to public 
intereatiB. The business of the Council is t« adopt whatever plnu 
gives tlie best results ; yet a respected and intlnential Prop-et^ 
sive is held to hiive couuiiitted " an nnpardonuble oRenc^e " in 
advocating on those grounds a plan which is not the party plan. 
There is no reason why both betterment and recoupuient should 
not be applied accordiug to circuuistunce, bnt, because recoup- 
ment is not in the Progressive bible — otherwise " the London 
Programme " — it is to be opposed tooth and nai), although it not 
only produces better results, but is actually more in accordnncv 
with the principle of public ownership. Can stupidity and blind 
following of the blind go further ? It appears that Progressive 
stupidity can. The syndicate, whose offer Mr, Lefevre referred 
to above as so advantageou-i, consisted of gentlemen of the most 
unimpeachable standing and ability, and the offer was rec4HU- 
mended, though reluctantly, for acceptance by the Improvements 
Committee ; but it met with strong oppoeif Ion from Progrewtive 
members, who made a determined attempt to secure its rejection on 
purely theoretical grounds. Lord Welby, however, uttered one of 
tlie grave warnings which have distinguished his conduct of the 
Council's finance. He " implored the members to pause and 
consider that tliey were the guardians of the public pitrse and 
to realize the responsibilities that guardianship entailed. He 
hoped the Council would not adopt the quixotic proposal of Mr. 
Hubbard and add to the already enormous commitments of the 
Council." His sound advice was not without effect, and eventu- 
ally the scheme was passed, though not until the debate bad 
been adjourned and several utiiendmeuts rejected, including oue 
which would have fettered the acceptance of the offer ; it «-as 
moved by a Progressive member, who, "as an advocate of land 
nationalization, could be no party to the acquisition of land by a 
private body, which was moreover a dangerous precedent," and 
it was only defeated by a narrow majority in a full Council. This 
is interesting as showing how Socialist theories are allowed to 
influraice the business of the Council. What has land nationaliza- 
tion to do with a ptaiu business transaction on the p»rt of an ad- 
ministrative body ? 

The reluctance to accept a good offer In one case was paralleled 
by the curious reodlness to accept a bad oue in another, namely, 
the " Paris in London " project for the Strand site. Tliis ex- 
traordinary llasco was due less to Progressive fancies than to 
aheer lack of business capacity, but fliruughout the history of 
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the Council the two are found to go together. The Improvements 
Committee accepted an offer from a ** French syndicate ** and 
. the Council ratified the agreement without requiring any gua- 
rantee, or even knowing who composed the syndicate. Sir M. 
Beachcroft, the leader of the Moderate party, drew attention to 
the extraordinarily unbusinesslike character of the proposal 
and moved that it be referred back ; but in vain. About three 
months later the agreement had to be rescinded, as the syndicate 
failed to pay a deposit. Such was the humiliating end of a 
project which had blocked the way for other offers for 19 months. 
Even if the syndicate had been able to carry the bargain 
through, there was an obstacle in the form of a lease of part of 
the premises still held by a tenant, which had been overlooked 
by some extraordinary blunder. The debate on that occasion is 
interesting on account of the statement by a Progressive member 
with regard to the (still) unlet land in the Holborn improve- 
ment : — 

I am told in the City by builders that it is absolutely im- 
possible to do business with this Council, the moment they 
approach them it is a matter of conditions. I know of a case in 
which people are prepared to build a block of offices on one of 
our vacant sites and they are met with impossible demands in 
regard to the ground-rent. They are asked for a ground-rent 
equal to a siun which I should not like to pay for a lease of the 
whole block of buildings. 

Most of the groimd still remains vacant and the interest on 
the dead debt, which Lord Welbj^ said, in October, 1905, was 
^120,000 a year, has to come out of the rates. In addition to 
that, the City of Westminster authorities estimate that they 
have lost up to date over £71,000 in rates on the vacant land. 
No one can pretend that this business has been well managed, 
but it is nothing compared with the bungling in the case of an 
unimportant improvement at Fulham, in connexion with which 
£64,000 was paid for one-seventeenth of an acre. Land 
nationalization at the rate of £1,088,000 an acre ! To convince 
the reader that there is no mistake, here is Lord Welby's state- 
ment : — 

The end of the whole transaction is that we paM £64,000 
for l-17th of an acre. That is all we have got out of it. Mr. 
Hubbard (chairman of the Improvements Committee), in answer 
to objections, says, You wanted the land. That is to say, that 
he justifies whatever amount of money might be asked for this 
piece of land. If you happened to want it, you are to pay for 
it. On behalf of the Finance Committee, we, at all events, 
consider that you can buy too dear. We thought it a great deal 
too dear in this instance. I venture to think it is the most 



unpiirdoiiable offence, friuii a (Murty potut oT view. Id a«c^t- 
iug tlie support of the Moderate partj and canjing it largely 
by tLeir aid. The result of tbe scheme as iiow apparent treat 
the (xniii fide offer of tlie syndicate lias far exceeded my moat 
ttatiguine hopes. 

Here is an illustration — oue out of many — of tlie way iu uhii'Ii 
party administration by Progressives runs counter tu pnbiic 
interests. The business of the Conncil is M adopt whatever plan 
gives the best results ; yet a respected and influential Pntgn^ 
sive Is held to have couunitt«d "an unpardonable offence" in 
advocating on those grounds a plan which In not the party plan. 
There is uo i-easou why both betterment and recoupment should 
not l>e applied aecordiug to circumstance, but. Iiecaitse recoup- 
ment is not in the Progressive bible— otherwise " tlie London 
Programme ' '—It is to be opposed tooth and nail, although it not 
only produces better results, but is actually more iu accordance 
with the principle of public ownership. Can stupidity and blind 
following of the blind go fiirther ? It appears that Progre»tsive 
stupidity can. The syndicate, whose oKer Mr. Lefevre referred 
to iLbgve as so advantageous, consisted of gentlemen of the mn^t 
imimpeachable standing and ability, and the offer wa« recMD- 
meaded, thou^ reluctantly, tor acceptance by the ImprovemenlH 
Committee ; but it met nitti strong opposition from Pn^nnsive 
members, who mude a determined attempt to secure i tit rejection on 
purely theoretical grounds. Lord Welby, however, uttered one of 
the grave waruings which have di^^tinguished his condoct of the 
Council's finance. He "implored the members to panfie and 
consider that they were the guardians of tbe public pnr»e and 
to realize the responsibilities that guardianship entailed. He 
hoped Qie Council woidd not adopt the quixotic pro|xraal of Mr. 
Hubliard and add to the already enormous coumiitmentfi of the 
Council." His sound advice tvos not without effect, and eveutti- 
ally the scheme was passed, though not until the debate bad 
been adjourned and several amendments rejected, iucludiug <mc 
which would have fettered the acceptance of the offer ; it was 
moved by a Progressive member, who, " aa an advocate of land 
nationalization, could be no party to tlie acquiaition of land by a 
private body, which was moreover a dangeromi precedent," and 
it was only defeated by a narrow majority in a full Council. Thiti 
is interesting as showing bow Socialist theories are allowed to 
influence the business of tbe Conncil. What has laud nationaliza- 
tion to do with a plain business transaction on the part of an ad> 
miuistrative body 7 

The reluctance to accept u good offer in oue ca«e was imrallclcd 
by the curious readiness to accept a Ijad oue in another, namely, 
the " Parix in London " project for tbe Strand site. Thi* ex- 
traordinary fiasco was due lesa to Progressive fancies tluui to 
sbeei lack of buaineBs cupacity, but throughout the liiatoff of 
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be rebuilt at the earliest moment,'* but that momeut has not yet 
come. The bridge has been put off, like the main drainage, 
because of ** the heavy capital expenditure to which the Council 
is committed,** As the estimated cost is ^6872,000, which we 
might expect by analogy to swell to JBl, 100,000 under a Progres- 
sive administration, there is cause for thankfulness in the delay. 
If progress in the cost of works between estimate and execution 
is the sort of progress Londoners want, no one can contest the 
claim of the Progressive party to their confidence. 

There is another point in connexion with Vauxhall-bridge 
which deserves attention. In various official reports the esti- 
mated cost shows extraordinary discrepancies. In some it is 
stated as ^6454, 000, in others as £484,000, and in one (annual 
report 1895, p. 16) as £380,000. Such discrepanceis occur too 
often in the official documents to be attributed to mere clerical 
errors, which would be sufficiently reprehensible. It appears 
that, when it is desired to recommend some project, a low 
estimate is named ; when the cost is found to exceed the esti- 
mate, then a higher sum is put forward. 
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Ot the more iniiifirtant piililic services pompnlsorlly l»id upon 
■the Council, lui distinguished (rom those which it takes iiiion 
itself, we have diHCHsaed three — main drainage, insanitary 
housing, and street improvements. There remain three others — 
namely, parks and open spaces, Are prevention, and education. 
The first two of these need not detain ns long. They are, 
happily, non- contentious duties, which haye not been admini- 
stered on party lioes. It would be sufficient to congratulate the 
Cotuicil upon the results and to leave them were it not for the 
persistent attempts to make party capital for the Progresaivc« 
out of them. The electors are told, "Look at the parks and 
gardens and the fire brigade ; see what we have done for you 1 
It you put the other men in, they will take away the parks 
and gardens and reduce the fire brigade." It is not likely that 
any electors are sufficiently imbecile to believe the latter part of 
this electioneering nonsense, but a good many may !» taken in 
liy the former, and really believe that they owe the open spaces 
of London and the Ore brigade solely to the efforts of the Pro- 
grejtsive party. It is quite possible that some members of the 
party, after long breathing the i-aiuglorions atmosphere which 
has enveloped Spring Gardens for several years, may helieve it 
themselves. But a very brief examination of the facts will show 
that it has no foimdation. 

With regard to parks and <jp©n spaces, accessible to the 
[lublic, in and round the metropolis, we are extraordinarily 
fortunate. This is the one feature in which London excels all 
other cities. In number and extent, and still more in variety 
and diffusion, they are unrivalled and even unapproached. The 
imiqiie thing about them is their distribution all over and all 
round the town. Other cities have lai^ and famous parks, hut 
the amount of open space is concentrated in a few spots, and else- 
where there is nothing. London has the lattice areas too, and 
more of tliem than any other city, hut it also has an iinmense 
unml)er of small ones scattered al»ut in every direction ; they 
jkre not equally distributed, but no part is without them. Many 
(rf them have great charm and interest, though but little known 
to the public. This happy possession, to which justice has never 
been done either by visitors or by residents, has been acquired 
by degrees and through the operation of many agencies, public 
and private. The London County Council has done its share, 
and done it well, but it is only one among a u)unl*eF, and not 
the most important. The following table, compiled from 
Londou Statistics," gives the bare facts with regard to the 
principal agencies and their respective shares in maintaining 
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VI. 

Street iniiirovemcnts are n matter of even iTiore geiii'i'il 
importance thun insiinitiiry areas and houaing, witli wliich they 
are logically and nctualJy connected. Many of the clearance 
Hchemes diseusaed in the last article Iiave l)een associated with 
the formation of new atreeta, and even when thia has not ]>een 
done old streets liave genera.lly been widened. Bnt atreet 
improvement is also a subject by itself, requiring separate treat- 
ment. Ita object is different ; it is concerned primarily with 
locomotion, and, secondarily, with beautiUcation, though it also 
hasabearingonpnblic health. It has been universally recognized 
for half a century, at least, as a crying need in Loudon, the 
inhahitanta of which daily attempt to put more trafSe tlirough 
narrower streets than in any other western city in esiateuce. 
The process is slow ; bnt it has gone on ; a great deal of money 
has been spent on it and aubstantinl residta have been obtained. 
But here, again, though oue feels inclined to apologize for 
repeating the same tale, the facts are so constantly misrepre- 
sented in. order to Imlsterup the Progressive platform tliat it is 
necessary to point out once more that we do not owe the greater 
part of the imprevements to the County Council at all, and 
that in what we do owe to ib the l*rogreaaive policy has been 
more hindrance tlian help. Apart from the Embankment, which 
is by far the greatest of all, 15 large improvements were carried 
out by the Board of Works, including Shaftssbury-avenue, with 
the enlargement of Piccadillj'-circus, Charing-cross-road, North- 
lunberland-.^venue. Queen Victoria-street, Southwarl<-street, 
Olerkenwell-road, and Commereial-roud ; and it bequeathed 
the completion of Eosebery-a venue t« the Comity Coiuieil. The 
work of the Board was distinguished by the numlter of new 
arterial thoroughfares which it drove through dense and squalid 
regions. Tlie work of the Coiincil, on the other hand, has been 
chiefly conlined to widening existing thoronghfnn 
useful and necessary work, bnt when "imagination 
as the distinctive merit of the Couucira proeedinga. we are 
entitled to ask where it comes in. There is certainly more 
imagination in planning new stieete tliaii in widening old ones, 
which is a rnle of thumb business. In truth the really distinc- 
tive quality of Progreasive administration is not imagination, 
which does not guide or sliape its operations, bnt merely 
furnishes argiunenta in support of (hem. The one notable 
exception to the Council's coiapai-atively meagre contributions 
to street improvement is tlie Hoi born-Strand scheme. It is n 
line bit of work, bnt over-praised ; and the point in which the 
design fails is precisely want of imagination. The crescentic 



ending towards the Strand gives no vista. So long as these 
new streets lie open with the ground unbuilt upon (a dead 
bitrden to the rates) they look broad and spacious ; but when 
the view is barred by the buildings, which must eveutnally 
conie, the disposition of the streets will be found to have a very 
unfortunate effect. They will look as if they led to nowhere, 
and will not attract, for it is the vista that draws people on. 
The uninviting back-water appearance cannot fail to exercise 
an injurious influence upon the commercial value of the property, 
and probably this is one of thp reasons why so mucli ditHdilty 
is experienced in letting the ground, to the heavy loss of the 
ratepayers. 

The Oounoil might have done a good deal more than it has 
and might have carried out some improvements at considerably 
less cost, if it had not wasted sev-eral years in pursuing certain 
Progressive principles. The Improvements Committee kept 
bringing np proposals and pressing them as urgent, but the 
Council kept putting them off until l^rliament could he induced 
to sanction the Progressive theory of " Ijetterment," or the 
taiation of ground values, as is related in one of tiae ConncU's 
publications (History of London Street Improvements, by 1'. J. 
Edwards, clerk to the Improvements Committeee) : — 

The Council accordingly resolved to postpone ail now 
loans foi; permanent improvements which could be postponed 
without grave inconvenience "until Parliament should have 
provided that the burden of all loans for such improvements 
should full upon such persons as the law should hereinafter 
direct, all private contracts to the contrary notwithstanding." 
The Improvements Committee, Ijeing of opinion that many of 
the proposed improvements iiuder consideration were of 
pressing necessity and were such as could not lie postponed 
without grave inconvenience, continued to submit proposals 
to the Council for adoption, but all the schemes, with one or 
two exceptions, were referred ba-ck to the committee. 

Thus the interests of the public were sacrificed to theory. 
The belief that vast sums can be obtained for tile benefit of 
the public by taxing ground valttes is one of the numerous 
economic fallacies that have an irresistible attraction for somo 
minds ; it has been disproved again and again, o postei-iori and 
a prioi'i, by experience and by reason, but is still tenaciously 
held, or assumed for electioneering purposes. Parliament has 
hitherto declined to fall into the snare, and the attitude of the 
present Government towards it is highly anibiguouH, If improve- 
uieuts are to be ]Mistponed until this dream is realized, they 
will have to wait a long time. There is much more to be said 
for "betterment." The principle is imaasailable that, if the 
value of property is increased by Rpecifle improvements carried 



out !it tlie |)iil)lic (.'out, tlie owiioif who LicueUt tlioi'eliy mIiohIiI 
coutribute towards it. Tlio " botterment " plan is to levy an 
improvement cliarj^ on the enhanced value, which is arrived 
at by assessment. But there is another way of securing tlie 
enhanced value for the public, and that is by the public's 
becoming the owner o£ the property to be improved, or a 
considerable part of it. This Is called recoupment, and it was 
advocut«d by the Moderate party on the Council, but opposed 
by the Progressives. It is the more practical plan of tlie two, as 
events have proved. Its adoption was one of the results o[ the 
election of 1805, which brought the Moderates baclc in strongtli 
and enabled them, to exercise some influence in the direction uf 
a uioie pRictical udministrutiun ut uSaira. After that tile 
inactivity of tlie Council ceused, aud litrge scliemes wbicii luul 
lieen delayed tor years were put in hand. The change may be 
seen in the budget for improvements. In the previous six years 
the estimated cost of itnproveiaent^ tumctioned by the Council 
was £620,000 ; in the following six years it was £4,330,000. In 
Progressive reports the change is ascribed to the appioviil 
^ven by Parliament to tlie principle of betterment in 1895 ; but 
the betterment sanctioned by Parliament was not that demanded 
liy the Council, and, as a matter of fact, it has been applied to 
only a small extent. The uiost important improvements have 
been carried out on the recoupment plan, whicli foimd a strung 
advocate in Mr. Sliaw Lofevre, now Lord Eversley. Tliough 
a Progressive, he was not a Janatic, and he not only recognized 
the advantages of the plan advocated by the Moderates, but, 
when he ^vas chairman of the Improvements Committee, he got 
it carried with their help, in tbe teeth of a determined opposition 
from Progressives. He has Limself given an account of it in 
The Times, and Imrne testimony to the value of recoupment, in 
a letter published in October, 1905, in wiiich he said :— 

I may explain that the Westminster improvement, like 
that of the new Kingsway and Aldwycli, and also tlie Ken- 
sington High-street widening, was based on the acquisition 
of a very wide area of recoupment, by which it was hoped to 
recover a great part, if uot the whole, of the cost of the 
scheme — a new departure as an alternative to the abortive 
principle of " betterment," and to which I attributed tlie 
highest importance in its bearing on future schemes of street 
improvements in London. 

That this valuable and fruitful principle was opposed on 
party grounds by the Prugresaives, aud carried only with 
difficulty, is clear from what follows : — 

I must admit that 1 committed what was natni'aDy con- 
sidered by many of my friends of the Progressive party an 



tiu|iurdouHble oRencu, from a jjarty point of view, iu aL'L'P|)t- 
iug the support of the Moderate piii-ty and oirryiiig it largely 
by their aid. Tlie result of the scheme as uow apparent from 
the bmiu fide, offer of the Hyadlcato bos far exceeded my uioMt 
sanguine hopes. 

Here is au Uluatration — one out of many — flf the way in wUicli 
I party administration hy Progressives ruus eounter to public 
intareats. The buaiuess of the Council is to adopt whatever plnti 
gives the best results ; yet a respected and influeutial Progren- 
sivG is held to have committed " an unpardonable offence" in 
advocating on tliuae gronnds a plan which is unt the party plan. 
There is no i-eason why both bette-iment and recoupment shoidil 
I not be applied according to circninstance, but, because recou))- 
l Ment is not in 'the Progressive "bible— otherwise " the London 
Programme " — it is to be opposed tooth and nail, although it not 
only produces better results, but is actually more in accordance 
with the principle of public ownership. Can stupidity and blind 
following of the blind go further ? It appears that Progressive 
stupidity can. The syndicate, whose offer Mr, Lefevre referred 
to above as so advantageous, couuisted of gentlemen of the must. 
[ unimpeachable standing and ability, and the offer was recom- 
' mended, though reluctantly, for acceptance by the Improvements 
Committee ; but it met with strong opposition from Progressive 
members.wlio made a determined nitempt to secure it*t rejection on 
purely theoretical grounds. Lord Welby, however, uttered one of 
the grave warnings which have distinguished his conduct of the 
Council's finance. He "implored the members to pause and 
eousidep that they were tlie guardians of the public purse antl 
to realize the responsibilities that guardianship eiitAilikl. He 
hoped the Council would not adopt the quixotic proposal of Mr, 
Hubbard and add to the already enormous eommitiiients of the 
Council." His sound advice was not without effect, and eventu- 
ally the scheme was passed, tlioiigh not until the debate bait 
been adjourned and several amendnionia rejected, including one 
which would have fettered the acceptance of the offer ; it was 
moved by a Progressive member, ivho, "as an advocate of land 
nationalization, could be no party to the acquisition of land by a. 
private body, which was moreover a dangerous precedent," and 
it was only defeated by a narrow majority in a full Council. This 
is interesting as showing how Socialist theories are allowed to 
influence the business of the Council. What has land nationaliza- 
tion to do with a plain business transaction on the part of an ad- 
ministrative body "jf 

The reluctance to accept a good oJIer in one case was paralleled 
by the curious readiness to accept a bad one in another, namely, 
the " Paris in London " project for the Strand site. This ex- 
traordinary flasco w~js due leas to Progressive fancies than to 
sheer lack of b\isiness capacity, lint throughout tlie historj' of 



the Coiineil the two are lound tn go together. The Imppovements 
Coumittee accepted om offer from a " French syndicate " nnd 
the Council ratified the agpeoment without requiring any gua- 
rantee, or even knowing who eomposed the ayndieate. Sir M, 
Beachcroft, the leader of the Moderate party, drew attention to 
the eitraoFdinarily uubiisinesslikc character of the proposal 
and moved that it be refepped back ; but in vain, Ahorit three 
months later tlic agreement bad to be rescinded, as the syndicate 
failed to pay a deposit, SncU was the liumiliating end oE a 
project which had blocked the way for other ofiers for 10 months. 
Even if the syndicate had been able to carry the biipgivin 
through, tiiere was an obstacle in the fopm of a lease of [>art of 
the premises still held l»y a tenant, which had been overlookejl 
by some extraordinary blunder. The debate on that occasion Is 
iuteresting on apcoimt of the statement by a Progressiye member 
with regard to the (still) unlet land in the Holbom iraproy&- 



I am told in the City by liuilders that it is absolutely im* 
possible to do business witli this Council, the moment they 
approach them it is a matter of conditions. I know of a case in 
which people are prepared tu build a block of offices on oue of 
our vacant sites and they are met with impossible demands in 
regard to the ground-rent. They are asked for a ground-rent 
equal to a siun which I should not like to ])ay for a leane of the 
whole block of buildings. 

Most of the groimd still remains vacant and the interest on 
the dead debt, which Lord Welby said, in Octolier, 1905, was 
£120,000 a year, has to come out of the rates. In addition to 
that, the City of Westmioater arithorities estimate that they 
have lost up f« date aver £71,000 in rates on the vacant land. 
No one can pretend that this business lias been well managed, 
but it is notliing compared with the bungling in the case of au 
imimportant improvement at Fiilham, in conneiion with which 
^Ci.OOfl was paid for one-seventeenth of an acre. Land 
nationalization at the rate of f 1,088,000 an ncn.' 1 To cMiviuce 
the reader that there is no mistake, here is Lord Welby's state- 



Tlieend i)f the wliiile transaction is that we ])ai*l £6-1,000 
for l-17th of an acre. Tliat is all (vc have got out of it. Mr. 
Hubbard {chairman of the Iraprovemenia Committee), in answer 
to objections, says. You taunted the land. That is t« say, that 
he justiUeswhatevei' amount of money might be asked For thin 
piece of land. If you iiappened to want ifc, you ure to pay tor 
it. On behalf of the Finance Committee, we, at all events, 
consider that you can buy too dear. We thought it a great deal 
too dear in this instance. I venture to think it is the most 
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Perhajis the most, astoiuiding, but. cssetitiiilly eliarac I eristic 
J Progressive ndjniuiatratiou, imd qiiito in keeiiing with otlier 

* tranaactious. The Chairman at the Iiii]iPOvemeuta Committee, 
poor mail, liad to endure soino Iiard knockH from other coUengiipa 
besides Lord Welby in regard to thia case and .iliso tlie " Paris 
in London " fiasco ; but he naturally rejilied in a plaintive t«ne 
— " What terrible offenoe have we TOmniitted ?" The real 
offence was that their hlimdera could not be covered up or 
brazened out ; but other committees liave played the fool, to use 
plain language, in much the same way und from tho sjune 
inherent detect— sheer business Incapacity, There is, for 
instance, the Bridgea Committee, whose work in regard to new 
bridges is analogous to that of the Improvements Committee in 
regard to new streets, and should therefore lie mentioned here. 
The story of the rebuilding of Vnush all-bridge is a chapter of 
blunders worthy to rant with those related above ; but ta tell it 
in detail would be tt^dioiis. The old bridge was condemned as 
dangerous in 1892. An Act was obtaineil in 18)B authorizing the 
consti-uction of a new bridge. The order to belgn work was 
given in 1898, and the bridge abould have been finislied in 
March, 1901. It was actually opened for trafHc, though not 

I completed, in May, 1906, five years after Uie expected date, 11 

I years after the authoriKiug Act Iiad been obtained, and 14 years 
after the formal condemnation of the old bridge. Tlie origiual 
estimate was £484,000 ; the actual cost wiU be about £600,000. The 
estimate included £74.000 for acquiring property, and tJial has 
been exceeded by £57,000 ; alwi £30,000 for a temporary bridge, 
and that was exceeded by £8,745. When it was seen that the 

^estimates on these aceouuts were to be largely exceeded. the ho7>e 

B held out that £30,000 would be saved on the new liridge, but 

bhat estimate has proved still more fallacious, for instead of a 

' saving of £30,000 there has been an additioiml loaa of £50.000. 
These bald facts might be filled in by numeroua specific blunders 
with regard to the design of the bridge, which waa twice 
changed, the acquiaition of approaches and the letting of con- 
tracts ; but tho length of time taken by tbia not very formidable 
nndertahing and the excess of cost over the estimates are sufficient 
evidence of incapacity. Vanxhall-bridge is the only large work of 
the kind aa yet undertaken by the Council, and we may lie thauk- 

^iol for it. Londoners commonly believe that the Tower-bridge 
s built by the Council, because Progressive apcakei-a andnewa- 

finperH credit it with every improvement I but that valuable 
addition to London's highways, which really dues show some 
imagination, is the work of tLe effete City Corporation. 
Idmbeth-bridge has for years been so unsafe that trafiic has had 
to be restricted, and in 1893 tlie Council thought that it " must 
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be rebuilt at the earliest moment,'* but that moment has not yet 
come. The bridge has been put off, like the main drainage, 
because of ** the heavy capital expenditure to which the Council 
is committed," As the estimated cost is £872,000, which we 
might expect by analogy to swell to JBl, 100,000 under a Progres- 
sive administration, there is cause for thankfulness in the delay. 
If progress in the cost of works between estimate and execution 
is the sort of progress Londoners want, no one can contest the 
claim of the Progressive party to their confidence. 

There is another point in connexion with Vauxhall-bridge 
which deserves attention. In various official reports the esti- 
mated cost shows extraordinary discrepancies. In some it is 
stated as ^6454, 000, in others as ^6484,000, and in one (annual 
i*eport 1895, p. 16) as ^6380,000. Such discrepanceis occur too 
often in the official documents to be attributed to mere clerical 
errors, which would be sufficiently reprehensible. It appears 
that, when it is desired to recommend some project, a low 
estimate is named ; when the cost is found to exceed the esti- 
mate, then a higher sum is put forward. 
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VII. 

Of the more important public serriees compulsorily laid upon 
Blio Coimeil, an distinguished from thoHC which it tnkes iipnn 
! have discussed three — main drainitge, insanitary 
Wiousiing, and street improvements. There remain three othent — 
niimely, parks aud open HpaceH, lire prevention, and education. 
The tlrst two of these need not detain ua long. They are, 
happily, non-content Jou-t duties, which have not been admini- 
Mtered on party lines. It would be sufficient to congratnJnte the 
Council upon the results and to leave them were it not for the 
persistent attempts to make party capital for the Pj-oeressives 
out of them. The electors are told, "Look at the parks and 
(jardeiiH and the fire brigade ; see what we have done for you I 
If you put the other men in, they will take away the parks 
and gardens and reduce the fire brigade." It is not likely that 
any electors are Bufllcieutly imbecile to believe the latter part of 
thix electioneering nonsense, but a good many may be taken in 
by the former, and really believe that they owe the open spaces 
of London and the fire brigade solely in the efforts of the Pro- 
gressive party. It is quite possible that some members of the 
party, after long breathing the vainglorious atmosphere which 
has enveloped Spring Gardens for several years, may believe it 
themselves. But a very brief examination of the facts will show 
that it has no foundation. 

With regard to parks and «ipeii spaces, accessible to the 
pnblic, in and round the metropoliB, we are extraordinarily 
fortunate. This is the one featiure in which London excels all 
other cities. In number and extent, and still more in variety 
and diffusion, they are nnrivalled and even unapproached. The 
unique thing about them is their distribution all over and all 
nnmd the town. Other cities have large and faraotis parks, but 
Ihenmount of open space is concentrated in a few spots, and else- 
where tliere is nothing. London hiis the large ureas too, and 
more of them than any other city, but it also has an JJiimense 
_Iitunber of small ones scattered about in every direction ; they 
» not equally distributed, but no part is without them. Many 
f them have great charm and interest, though but little known 
I'to Ihe public. This happy possession, to which justice has never 
r "been done either by visitors or by residents, has been acqnirecl 
I b.y degrees and through the operation of many agencies, pnblic 
^«nd private. Tile London County Council has done its share, 
1 and done it well, but it )s only one among a niunlier, and not 
the most important. The following table, compiled from 
"Loudon Statistics," givps the liare facta with regard to the 
principal agencies and their respective shares in maintaining 



what ia the greatest merit of Loiidon a 
its greiit«8t pride : — 
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Owned or inaintuined b; 


Number. 


Ar<« in Acres. 


City Corpopation 

London County Conneil 

Bnmiigh Coiineils 


13 

13 

108 
153 


3,877 
6.4911 
4,0452- 

264f 


TotJil 


287 


15,078 i 



This tuhlp does not, liy any mediis, represent the whole or 
London's poasesHlnua in open H|»aceB, liut only those owned and 
maintained by public authorities having jurisdiction In the 
metropolis. Many others are owned and maintained by extra 
metropolitan public authorities, and some are of large extent ; 
600 acres of WimbledoU'Common, for instance, are not Included 
In the table, thongli oontinuoiw with the county area and topo- 
graphically more metropolitan tLan Richmond- (Kirk, wliich is one 
of the Goremment's contribtitionH, or Rpping Forest, which is 
credited to the City Corporation, and a, good deal more than 
Hainautt Forest, which is by fur the largest item on the Connty 
Council's list. There are also a large nnmlier of small places in 
London maintained by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion. If all the parks and commons belonging to local anthori- 
ties in Greater London were added the aggregate woidd prob- 
ably be not far short of 20,000 acres. Greater New York, with a 
population of 4,000,000 or so, has less thau 7,000 aeres. Taking 
the list above, however, as it stands, we see that the County 
Council maint4iin9 ii smaller acreage than the City Corporation 
and a sntuller number of places than the borough councils. And 
more than half the County Oouncil area was bequeathed by the 
Board of Works. The area inherited by the Council, according 
to its own official reports, was 3,656 acres, that added by it ia 
2;303 acres. It is a very good record, and 1 have no intention of 
decrying it ; but two observations must he made about it. One 
Ts that the acquisition of these spaces has been effected with the 
nssistanco of nnmerons agencies ; the other that is has never 
been a party matter on the Council, but one of general agree- 
ment, as is shown by the fact that the Parks Coinniittee is one 
of the very few committees which have been allowed to have a 
Moderate chairman. With regard to the first point, some of 
these spaces have been presented l)y private persons ; Waferlow- 
park, for instance, nn area of 29 acres In the north of London, 
which was presented to the Council in its first year. Halnault 
Forest, which covers more than 800 acres, and therefore 
represents one-third of the Council's total acquisitions, is a 
recent addition due to the exertions of Mr. E. N. Buxton, 



fordei«r o( Epping Forest ; the CoMneil was only one contribatop 
< the cost out of many, pobljc and private. So, too, with 
Goldep's"hill, another lurge and recent acquisition ; out of 
*41,000 the Ooimcil coatrihuted ^12,000. The list might be 
continued indeflnitely. The fiict is that the acqxiisition of 
open spaces for the public benefit has been a general moTement 
iniated in most cases by private persons and societies and 
carried through witli help from all quarters — public subscpiption, 
individual muniflcence, Government departments, local autho- 
rities, aud many other bodies such as the Charity CommisBioners, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, nnd the City Corporation. 
It has had nothing to do witli politics, it was carried on 
vigorously years before the County Council was thonglit of, and 
I the (lart played by that body has been to contribute to the cost 
?ive new spaces handed over to its charge as the central 
letropolitan authority. It looks after tliem very well, tliough 
I pegulntions are unnecessarily fussy, and spends about 
£125,000 a year on doing It. The claim of the Progressive party 
to all the credit, as if paries had never lieen heard of until their 
advent on the scene, is ludicrous. The Metropolitan I'ublic 
dens Association, a private society, of which Lord MeatU 
hairman, has done far more than all the PmgFesaives on 
1 CoiiQcil, especially for the acquisition of small spaces in 
ir and crowded neigbourhoods. It has laid out 106 gardens 
ind playgrounds, and contributed fo the cost of a great many 
Mhers, besides planting trees and placing seats in public 
inghfares. 

The history of the Fire Brigade is very similar in regard to 
inistration. The Council inlierit«l an instituliou not only 
illy grown, but famous; it lias enlarged and improved it and 
it it fairly up-to-date ; it has, in short, done its duty. But 
1, too, has never been a party question ; it is absnrd to 
Banppose tliat any one, lielonging to any party, wants an in- 
^equate or incompetent Itre brigade, and there Is not a shadow 
t ground for the suggestion that, if the Progressives were 
ed out of power, tlie service would suffer. It is alleged on 
• behalf that the brigade was inadequately equipped when 
mo under the control of the County Council in 1889, and 
,t they promptly repaired the previous neglect. The facts 
e that the number of full (liorsed) stations in 1889 was 55, and 
cB later it was still 55 ; the number of steam fire engines 
was 48 and of manual engines 95, and live years later the 
~ numbers were still 48 and 95, The only additions to the work- 
ing equipment in those years were two street stations, two 
horses, some fire escapes, and 25 hose carts ; so tiiat, if it was 
inadequate when the Council teok over the brigade, it was much 
more inadequate after five years of control. The fact is it was not 
inadequate accordiug to the standard then prevailing and the 
sphere of operations. The stall was no doubt, too small ; Captain 



Shaw Imported it so, and it was increnRed duping the same period 
fpom 674 to 800. Sinoe then there has been a steady increase 
both of staff and ot all appliances, except hose parts and maimal 
engines which have almost dropped out The numbep of 
hydrants Are alarms and telephone lines has been trebled. 
This increase is perfeictlv nalural it is due to the growth ot 
London the extension of Hie operationt of the brigade to 
oiitljing areai the eompletion ff a constant witer supply 
enabling more hvdranta lo be U^ed the i nprovement ot mechani- 
cal apparatus and the rising standard of Are brigade work in 
other countries, which is reflected in the demands of the chief 
executive officer for the tune beinf; who ot course wishes his 
machine to he second to nojie The Councd has not neglected 
this service and that is to its credit but it has nothing to do 
with the Progressive policy. The Fire Brigade is not so much 
!i.s mentioned in " The London Programme," and the greatest 
improvement introduced with regard to llres is the very useful 
and efficient salvage corps organized by the insurance companies. 
It any distinctive inflnence can be traced at all to tiio Pro- 
gressive spirit, it is in the friction generated on several occasions 
between the Council and the executive by the interference ot 
fussy and setf-important ineinliers with the discipline and work 
ot the brigade. The Council has chaagod its chief officer three 
times ; Captain Rhaw, wlio made the brigade and wa.s the most 
famous of all (Ire captnins, cniild not work with it ; and it the 
present holder iif the post were not a very strong man it would 
have changed again ere this for the reason given. There is no 
room for discipline in the guardian-angel theory of administra- 
tion, and Socialists consider it " degrading " j but a Ure brigade 
cannot be worked without it. 

The Parks and the Fire Brigade are the most prominent 
services which have, happily, Ijeen administered on non-party 
lines ; but there are many others ot a minor or less public 
character, and it may l>e said generally of such duties that tliey 
have i)een iierfonned in an efficient and satisfactory manner, 
Ppngreasive members are entitled to full credit for these services 
and to the gratitude of the community for much routine work ot 
u tedioiis and obscure but necessary kind. It is when tiieir 
action is governed by party considerations, by the theories and 
shibboletlis derived from Socialism, that extravagance, malad- 
ministration, and failure begin to dog their steps. The reason is 
that those theories spring from a sentimental enthusiasm which 
despises tacts, and are sustained by fallacious arguments, in 
which inconvenient truths are ignored. The captain of a ship 
may have the loftiest vieiJs on the functions of navigation ond the 
conduct of a ship, but, if his Bentiments cause him to Ignore the laws 
ot navigation established by experience and to neglect attention to 
the compass, (hey will eventually land him and his vessel on tlie 
rocks, which are still there though not recognizedby his philosophy. 
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VIII, 

I coue to the suliject of Ediicntlon, the largest of all the 
ditties laid npou the 'Council; none shows more plainly the 
iinforttuiate influence exepcised hy the long domination of Pro- 
gressive pnrty politics. Down to 1904 the eduentional activity 
of the Council was practically conflned to carrying on some 
" industrial " (reforraatoiy or reelamatory) schools, and to 
assisting technical institutions and a few secondary scboola ; it 
was of a nou-con ten ti oils, unobtniMive, and iisefiU character, and 
it attracted little attention. In 1004 the Council became the 
educational authority for London, and assumed responsibility for 
all tho public schools — elementary, secondary, t*cl»ntcal, speeial, 
and induBtrlul — except those administered by the Poor Law 
authorities. This portentious addition to the Council's other 
duties was the severest test of capacity ever placed upon it. A 
few statistics will help to demonstrate the magnitude of the 
undertaking. There were 988 elementary schools, with accnm' 
modatton for 800,000 children and with 760,000 on tlje rolls ; this 
represents about one-eighth of the elementary school children in 
England and Wales ; the number of teachers was 17,482. In 
addition there were 5.839 children in specini seliools for the 
blind (271). deaf (570). mentally defective (4,030), and physically 
defective (962] ; nlso 2,134 boys and girls in ten industrial 
schools ; also nearly 100,000 students attending classes in 
58 evening schools ; also some CO seeondars" and 40 technical 
schools receiving grants and subject to more or leas control from 
the educational authority. How ilid the Cotmcil approach the 
rfgantic task of dealing with all these institutions ? 

Any body of men. realizing their responsibility, anxioiis to 
(Charge it conscientiously, and eonscious of their own Uraita- 
' tlons, which are those of human nature, would enter upon such a 
task in a spirit of diflldenee, would aim at masleriug by degrees 
the problems before them, and in doing so would seek all the 
assistance from experience available; aljove all, they would be 
cautious in distiu-bing the machinery at work and would not 
attempt large experiments or innovations until they had 
mastered the details and were C|uite sure of their ground. That 
k is not the spirit displayed by the Council ; it is not the Pro- 

1 gressive spirit, which at Spring-gardens is a spirit of prancing 

I self-confldence and self-importance. Responsibility sometimes 

I sobers persons afflicted with that weakness, and there was a 

I chance of I'ecovery for the Progresaive Coiuicil ; but the disease 

I had been too long indulged, and had advanced too far. They 

I failed completely at tlic test, so completely that they did not 

■ even know that it was one. It is only fair to sav that they did 
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not sppk it ; hiil they set-k others which would rediiee it to com- 
piLmtive iiisi^iBcnDCP, aud theii' coadiict of thu unsought duty 
is a mensiire of their fitness for the rest. They entered on the 
liusinesN of eduefttion in a mood of complacent Helf-snfllcieney 
which wBs absolutely fntnl to success ; they saw in it primarily 
nnotlier opportunity fur demonstrnting the wisdom, enlighten- 
ment, and superiority of the ProKressive party. Swollen with 
self-importance, they regariled the supremacy of the party, not 
the needs of education, as tiie flrat consideration, and, instead of 
iihtnining as much a^istance as pOHaii)le, they resolved to confine 
themselves to BS little lis the law would allow. Their first duty 
under the Act was to constitute an Education Committee, of 
which at least a majority was to be appointed by the Council ; 
and, for the rest, the Act provided for the appointment " of 
persons of experience in education and of pei'sons acquainted 
witli the needs of the various kinds oC schools in the county," for 
the inclusion of women and the appointment of memhers of the 
late School Board. Ample scope was thus given for the forma- 
tion of a large and widely-representative body, containing 
members of varied experience. But that is not how the Council 
construed its duty. The General Purposes Committee— a large 
committee overwhelmingly Progressive — drew up a report to the 
effect that tife Education Conunittee " should be one which wonld 
work hapmoniousty with the Council in developing a complete 
and well-co-ordinated system of London education, and that its 
constitution should be such as to retain the administration of 
eductitiiin under real public control as far as that was possible." 
This is another way of saying that education should be run on 
party lines by the Progressives on the Council, and that as few 
outside members »ho\ild be appointed as possible. So it was 
interpreted. The committee n'as formed of 38 members of the 
Council — in the proportion of nearly three Progressives to one 
Moderate — together with flv* women and Ave additional members 
drawn from the old School Board, 48 in all. Thus all the work of 
the old Board ])lii8 all the voluntary schools, the secondary and 
technical schools, was undertaken by a smaller body, most of the 
members of which were already fully occupied with other 
municipal duties. 

This initial blunder showed that the Council, in its escessive 
self-confidence, totally foiled to realize the magnitude of the task 
liefure it. Others, dictated by the same motives, naturally fol- 
lowed. In order to ensure " harmonious working " — otherwise, 
the supremacy of the party loachiue^nd to prevent any impair- 
ment ot Hie Council's importance by even the semblance of a co- 
ordinate body, the subordinate position of the Education Com- 
mittee was carefully emphasized by delegating to it as little 
pon'er as possible, and demonstratively placing It on the same 
footing as the other committees. One feature of this policy was 
the withdrawal of the wimmittee's proceedings from publicity 



nnd the exelusioa cit the Presu, whioli was a little too stroDg 
even for the stanchest aupporters of the Progresaive party. 
They discovered that their idols were begiuning to suffer from 
the distreasing coiuplaiDt vulgarly huown as " swelled head," 
and protested loudly against tliis infringement of democratic 
principles ; hut it really flowed naturally frooi the policy con- 
sistently pursued and previouly applauded hy their oew critics, 
who cried out only wlien the conseq^uences touched themselves. 
Another feature, which attracted leas attention, was the 
swathing of educational admin ist ration in the most complete 
system of red-tape Imndage ever yet devised. The work of the 
Edneation Committee requires a niimter of technical executive 
olDceFS, who only have to do with scliaols, nnd would naturally 1ie 
under the jurisdiction of the committee, as in the case in similar 
circiunstances everywhere else. But tiiat would make the com- 
mittee giinsi-independent and too important ; if it had its own 
staff, it might rival and oven overshadow the Council itself, 
which hits always heen hitterly jealous of all other metropolitan 
t>odies. That would never do ; so the educational officers n'ere 
to be Council ofBcers attached to the corresponding executive 
departments of the Council, the schools' medical officer to the 
liealth department, the soliools' surveyor to the county sur- 
veyor's department, the education accountaiit to the comp- 
troller's department, the education clerk to the chief clerk's 
ofBce, and so on. In short, the education ofBcers were to be 
assistants to the other officers, who had nothing to do with the 
educational work. The effect of this extraordinary scheme was 
was to break up what liod heen a complete working machine 
undcT the School Board, and to distribute the parts over tlie 
whole field of the Council's operations. If carried out strictly, 
it would mean the cumbrous intervention of the Council and the 
department concerned between the Education Committee and itn 
special officers in every transaction. Every instruction and 
report would have to go backwards and forwards between oom- 
mitt«e, Council, and department. The fact that this impossible 
organization was devised merely in order to keep the Education 
Committee in ita place, so to speak, demonstrates how little the 
Council was concerned for the effleient administration of educa- 
tion, and how completely subordinate that purpose was to the 
maintenance of its own importance. 

How diflerently the situation might have been treated may he 
F seen from the example of any of the great provincial towns, which 

U had to solve the same problem and organize a complete scheme of 

■ educational administnttion. Manchester will do as well as any other 

I for an illustration. The number of children on the elementary 

f school roll was about 110,000, or hardly more than one-seventh of 

I the London total ; and the other educational departments were 

ill pretty much the same proportions. But the Manchester City 
■ Oouneil took its responsibilities seriously, and appointed an 
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edncation conmtitlee of 57 meinbera, of whom no fewer thaa 27 
were drown from outside. They took repreeeutatives from the 
University, tile secondary a-choola, the t«elinleal schools, the 
Church, of England, liomiin Ciithollc, a.nd Noncanfonoiat ele- 
mentary schools, from, the old School Board, from the teachers, 
the ehamlief of comnierce, tht> trtideH Cknincil, the women's trades 
ooudpU, and from elsewhere. They took alt tlie assistance which 
the law allowed them to obtnin ; they invited men of learning 
and position, men en^^d in teaching, men representing all 
cbtsses and intffests and the most varied exijerienee. They 
availed themselves of the previously existing organization. In 
sliort, they tool< the course beat cnlculated to serve the purpose 
of eCncient administration, without regartl to party ijoliticaor 
their own aggrandisement. The Education Committee, thus con- 
stituted, Is a complete organism, with ita own ataS ; it works 
hiirmonionsly with the City Ooiincil as a co-ordinate body. It Is 
larpfe enough to attend tu all the affairs which It has to ad- 
minister, and it eoutaina persons who understand them. It works 
sympathetically with the managers, and treats nil ite schools and 
teachers alike. Manchester is merely an example j the other 
targe towns have all acted bi-oadly in the same way. There ia 
not one which has made such a melancholy exhibition of incaiia- 
city ika London, Ivecaiise there is not one in which the education 
authority has beeu domiuated by such unhappy motives. 

The failure of the County Council was a foregone conclusion 
from tile manner in which it started. It was warned of what 
wofild hapijeii, and what has hap])eued. Experienced men pre- 
dicted that wasteful and extravagant expenditure must result, 
that the only permanent element would be the paid otlicial staff, 
and that the actual power, without representative responsi- 
bility, woiUd be in the hands of a bnreaucracy. The Council 
proceeded to fulHl these predictions to the letter. It created an 
enormous new staff, in wliich there was no room for the most 
experienced men who had aerved the School Board and knew the 
work beat. They were kicked out, not for the sake of economy 
or efficiency, but because they had experience and formed a link 
with the jMist, which was not consistent with ttie policy of 
creating an entirely new machine peculiar to the Council. An 
exceptiou was made of the architect, because his experience 
might be utilized to harry the voluntary schools, and, since his 
professional seniority and standing forbade his serving aa a 
subordinate to the Coimeira architect, he was permitted to 
retain his old position and have his own department. But, now 
that he has aerved tlie Council's turn, it is proposed to get rid 
of him too. On the other hand, new and highly-paid posts were 
created with a lavish extravagance ; the cost of inspection alone 
r»)se from f 10,000 to £20,000. and that of administration in 
general from £200,000 to £:!00,000. Ou this head it may Iw as 
well to ijiiote the most competent witneaa. The (Frogreasive) 



chainniia of tlio Educatinnal Acvuuubt Siib-Comiuittoe Raid, in 
a speech on the education eatuuatoa delivered in the GoiiDcil 
last May : — 

One qUGstion calling Stir very serious coiisideratiou was 
the large increase in the cost of admin iatratioii. In the liist, 
year of tlie School Board this was approiimately £200,00(1, 
iucliidiDg enforcement of school attendance. It waH new 
approTLimately £300,000, an increase in four years of 50 per 
cent. Tliat this was excewaive was ahovni hy the (act that thf 
general expenditure ou education had increased leHS than oue- 
half as rapidly. It arose from the mnltiplication of inspect4irr<, 
adyiaers, and other highly-paid officials. ... So serious 
did he consider the increasing adntiniatratiTe chaises that he 
advocated the appointment of a special committee to f(o into 
the whole qnestion of whether a cnnsidBrable saving Inth in 
time and nkonej could not be effected by the abolition of the 
dual system of the clerks' and the executive departments. At 
present the administrative machinery was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, but extravagantly costly and exceedingly slow in 
acttoQ. 

The predictions uttered by experienced critics iu IWi Wfiv 
tlius verified to tlie letter in 1906 from the i'l'ogressive l)eucheM 
iu the Council. It is admitted on all hands that tlie educational 
business is really run 1>y this costly army of officials, organized in 
the impossible manner described above, and condemned in the 
quotation jnst given ; and that the Education Committee has no 
real control over it. That is the result of the Council's policy ; 
it would not let the Education Committee do the worlc, and it 
cannot do the worlc it«ie)f. Tfie same iiolicy, reaching beyond 
the committee and the staff, has had the most unfortunate effect 
on tlie schools. Instead of co-operating with the managers, the 
Council has snubbed thern, given tliem as little power as [lossilile, 
liroken up their organizatiou, rearranged it and destroyed their 
I'elations with the educational authority ; it hnti bullied and 
harassed tlie voluntary sclionls, iu defiance of election pledgee 
given by Progressive candidates ; it has made the most marired 
I ^Hbinction between them and the otliers, abolished as many as it 
leould, and treated the teachers with contempt ; it has upset the 
F irorking of all the elemeutitry sclicjctln, and itegntded the [intfca- 
1, So says the President of tlie National Uulim of TeaehePB, 
and he puts it down to " the harassing of inspectors, the inter- 
ference of officials, the uusyip pathetic attitude of the Education 
Committee, and, when the coatof living is considered, the com- 
pai'utivcly pcMir salaries itaid to teachers," (The ■SVJtiJdlTiuiHli.'r, 
March, lIMXi.) The teflponsiliility of tlie Progressive policy (or 
tlie disoi'ganiziition of the suhdols wns emphasized by the resigna- 
tion of Canon Jephson, Progressive member for Walworth, an a 



liruteat againat thu jjolici", uud iu particular ugaiust — (1) The 
destruction of HjnipHthetic munageineut of the schools, and the 
Biibstitutioa of mechauiciil and olHeial control ; (2) the domina- 
tion of the olUcials on the Council ; (3) the iuterCereuce of the 
Fiuauce Cominittee in edncatioiial matters not hearing on 
tlnance. Another ProgretmJve niemlwr said in referenee to the 
same complaint (Council meeting May 15, lOOti) -.-^ 

The pla,u seemed to be to duplicate tlio offlcials in every 
department. He had never been on the aul»-eommitt«e whsro 
there were not more offii-jals tliaii uiomhers present. The 
additional staff of the clerk of the Council ran away witii 
£56,750. There appeared to be no corresponding increase in 
the efficiency of the BChools as a consequence of this increased 
expenditure in ofliciuls. Indeed, the constant worry had had 
an unsettling influence on the teaching staff, and Canon 
Jephson had resigned his seat as a protest against the douiina' 
tlon of the ofBctals of the Council. The whole matter required 
serious consideration, and he tliought a special committee 
should be appointed to inquire into it. 

Tiie ti'eatnient of the voluufary schools has been most iinliiir 
and oppressive, and nndisgni^sedly intended to squeeze them out 
of existence, although they are carried on at miicli less cost than 
the Council schools, and the Conncil's own inspectors, appointed 
to survey tliem, were " without exception much impressed by 
the teaching givm in them " and reported most favourably uptni 
it. When, in November, IIKH, the architect presented the first 
part ot his report on the structural reqiurements of the voluntary 
schools, it was held back, so that his requirements could not be 
carried out, iu order to wait for tlie complete report and to pre- 
sent what Mr. McKinnon W-uiid called " one gre4it picture " of 
tiie condition of the schools. Tile sole undisguised object of tliis 
mantsuvre wan tu make a political demonstration against this 
class of schools. 

The secondary schools have Ijeen harassed and upset by the 
same policy as the primary ones. At a meeting of the Incoi-- 
porated Association of Headmasters, iu the Guildhall, on 
January 11, the headmaster of University College School moved 
a resolution of protest agaiast the interference of local educa- 
tional authorities with the ndminist ration of secondary schools, 
and said In the course of his speech : — 

The whole administrative ptdicy of the Loudon Coiuity 
Council is apparently based on assumptions most uuSattcring 
to governors and to head musters. It uiiglit have been thought 
that inspection by the Board of Education atlurded an 
adequate guarantee that schools were being efficiently con- 
ducted. The fee-paying parent is content to accept such 



u gtiamiit«e, but Ihe Luucluu Cuuuty Council uoetl fiirlher 
assurauce and polii-u the sehouls with imipectorit who make 
imaunouuced viBitx. Now tiie headman ttra uf Loudon 
■econdary seliouls do uot ue«d policing. They do not ne*?d 
the advice and HUgg^i^tiuus oE tlie inspectors of tlie London 
County Council, because tliey do not reco^ize tlie qualilipa- 
tion which actual expei'Ience of headmastenhip eiui aloue 
. . The riglit of the headmaster to act as supreme 
authority in matters of discipline ia, apparently, uot recoj;-- 
uized. InstanceH are uot wanting in which the headmauteF hnn 
lieen asked to justify an unfavourable report on a pupil. Ko 
headmaster worth his salt will anbuiit the decision of ititernal 
allaira to the arbitrament of a chief clerk or executive oflicer, 
the point 18 that lie ought not tu l>e asked lo do so. 
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^^^^p An arrogant, cast-iron bureaucratic tymnu,v, crushing nil 
^^^™ leal, enthiwiasiD^nd interest in those who come under it and who 
do the real work of teaching, is the system sot np liy tlie Pro- 
gressive patty, and the inevitable result of the Progressive 
policy. The vexatious interference with secondarj' schools is 
an integral part of the whole. 

The failure is obvious, admitted, undeniable. Things have 
got into such a mess that some I'rogressives are now )>y way of 
urging the recreation of a School Board. Titat is tiintaDiount to 
a complete confession of failure, to which those who have lieen in 
charge of affairs naturally do not aasent. Nor is there any reason 
tor the step. If the Couuty Council will conduct its educational 
administration in the same spirit and on the same lines n« other 
great towns, it will succeed equally well. It set out to show the 
u-orld how to do it, and lias succeeded, mh persons animated fay 
that spirit usually do, in demons ti-a ting to perfection how not lo 

What in the cost of this colloHsail l)liiudi'i' ? Bi'ielly, an iidili- 
tion of 4d. to the educational rate in three years. Heii^ are tho 
Qgures ■.—1894-5, 10-4ad, ; 1903-4, 15-18d. ; 1006-7, lOd. That 
is to say, while the School Board increased by 5d. in ten years, 
the Council has increased by 4d. in three years in spite of the 
advantage of an increased assesscnent. Yet Progressive candi- 
dates are arguing that in ton years tliey have iucreascd tlie rntea 
by only 2d., when they have increased the education rate alone 
by 4d. in three years. Tliat rate is paid fay the same ratepayers 
as the rest. Money liaa tieen poured out on this, that, and the 
other without plan, co-ordination, or control. It must have done 
something for ediicati(m, though the good results are not dis- 
cernifale amid tlie bad ones, and are certainly not commensurate 
with the expenditure. The average gross cost per cliild iii 
London County Council schools was, in 1905, £4 15s. 9d., ngiiinst 
£2 18s. Td. in Manchester. Lord Welby lias pleaded, as usual, 
for prudence in at least co-ordiuating and gnuluatiug schemes ; 
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be has 1>egge<l the Council t^j luy down" fur its owu giiidnaoe si 
financial policy. " Did it," he asked oa. May IQ, 1905, " con- 
template no limit on the progress of this expenditure ?" Evi- 
dently it did not, for on May 8, 1906, ha waa still urging the 
Council " at all events to try to practise eeonomr in such 
matters as espeDsive sites imd decorated buildings. " But the 
only point in which it practises economy is in the treatment of 
old pnblio servants. It has liehaved in a very shabby fashion to 
several old officers of the School Board ; but the case of Captain 
Seiiven, of the Shaftcebnry training ship, is a particular example 
to which I beg to call attention. In 1877 — 150 years ago — he 
gave up his commisxion, witli prospects and pension, in the Koyal 
Navy, in which he had served as navigating lieutenant for ID 
years, in order to t-alie charge ot the Shaftesbury. For 28 yean* 
lie carried on the school, in which thousands of toys who had 
got into trouble passed through his liaiids and were turned into 
useful citizens. The valuable character of the work, and the 
admirable manner in wliich it vas performed .repeatedly received 
official notice. In lOOS the Council decided to close the Shaftes- 
biiFy, and all they could do for Captain Scriven was to give him 
six moUTihs' notice and "allow him to claim" tJie pension of 
£100 a yeap to which he is entitled from the superannuation fund 
of the School Board, to which he has himself contributed all 
these years. Captain Scriven applied for compensation lor 
" abolition of ofHce " under the Education Act, but was refused 
on the ground of what is virtually a legal quibble. He h»» 
appealed to the Treasury, which says that, as the Council has 
refused to. take his claim into consideration, it " has no jurisdic- 
tion." So he has been kicked backwards and forwards'like a 
football, and, having served his country for nearly 50 years, and 
done work of peculiar value to the community for 28, he is tn 
retire into a penurious old ago with the conscionsness of having 
done his duty. This is how the Council economizes ; and, mean- 
time, it relinquishes £26,000 r year in fees at voluntary schools 
against the wishes of parents and managers, and spends £300.0011 
a year on an array of officials, -who are to a large estent super- 
fluous, and occupied in disturbing tbe business of education and 
disheartening tJiose who carry it on. People who set out to be 
generoTis lieforo they are just — a distinguishing mark of Priv 
gressivisni — invariably end by giving jnstlce the go-by alt<>- 
gether. It only remlans to add that the Superannuation (Bduca- 
tion) Fiind at the disposal of the Council has in hand a balance 
of £58,000, of which £57,000 is invested. 
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THE TRAMWAYS, 
vith. tfae present contest tramways have been 
V^iore prominent tlmn. any other brani^h at the Count; Council's 
1 work ; a stranger might nlrnoHt suppose the election, to be a 
1 battle of the tramways. This is not due to their intrinsic 
I Importaneo, but to the fact that the Progressive partj" bases its 
1 olaiins to the confluence of the electoi-s tnniniy on the results 
I achieved in relation to the tramways, and. the other side denies 
I that the alleged results are gennine. The controversy is rather 
\ tedious, and the public does not uppear to take ho much interesb 
K In it as the combatants. Nevertheless, it is important for the 
following reasons. One of the cardinal features of the Progres- 
e policy is the advocacy of municipal trading, and mnnicipal 
tramways are a form, a mild form, of municipal trading. Now 
the Socialist axiom, from which the Progressives derive their 
inspiration, is that municipal trading, which involves collective 
ownership, is in itself desirable and preferable to private 
1 trading and individual ownership, irrespective of resultH. They 
I asstune that the results must bo better as an article ot faith, 
I needing no proof ; and, if the event falsiQes their calculations, 
J they remain just as convinced as before and put down the failure 
I if) anything hut the theory, which cannot err. The public does 
I not take that view ; it cares nothing about theory, but judges 
1 by results. If collective ownership or municipal trading gives 
k better value, then the public is quite willing to accept it, but 
\ not otherwise. The first thing, therefore, is to convince thp 
I public that a particular project will have very beneficial 
I results, and that eicpendifcnre on it will be remunerative. To 
I that end lavish promises are made, just as wken some speculator 
' Wishes to persuade the public to invest in a doubtful under- 
taking ; the shyer the public the more lavish tlie promises. 
But here comes the difference. If the private speculation fails 
to realize the promises held forth, the failure cannot be con- 
cealed. An adroit llnancior may stave off exposiu^ for a time, 
■ know from the law Courts, but eventually he is canght; 
I Jnggle he never so cleverly. But municipal imdertakings have 
i which he has not— the rates ; and the temptation is 
f very strong to improve the apparent results by shifting part of 
I the burden which should be borne by the imdcrtaking on to 
I the rates. This is ([uite lawful according to the Progressive 
■ereed, which sanctifles the uenus by the end, and holds the 
■itouae of collective ownership so sacred as to justify the use of 
■«ny means to promote it. The net result of this tampering with 
K^tiie truth is not to put money into any one's pockets, except, 
■^rhapa, those of some favoured workmen ; it is only to decelvi 
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tlte public iuto giving tliuii* cunUdence to perauDa and tlieir 
ssnebiou to proceedings froia wbicti it wuld be withheld if 
they knew the true facta. Tha.t is its object, for otherwise Huch 
transactions would be purposeless. The real point of the tram- 
way controversy ia that the Progressive party ia charged with 
conduct of thia kind and with trying to retain the coufldenee 
of the ratepayers by putting forward fictitious profits derived 
from municipal tramways. It is by no means the only case. Tlie 
practice of " writing down. " the value of building sites and 
charging them to the r»t«s In order to show lietter results in 
housing is another instance, wliicli has been discusaed in a pre- 
vious article. An analagous practice, pursued some years ago 
in the Works Department of cooking the accounts, so as to 
conceal tosscH on some iteinti by debiting them to others, caused 
a crisis in the Council and was generally regarded as a serious 
scandal, although it did not involve any charge on the rates ; 
and another method of showing an imaginary profit is alleged 
against the present Works Depai-tment. The tramway ease is, 
therefore, only one of several charges of deceptive finance ; 
but at tile pi-escut time it is attracting most attention and is, 
indeed, peculiai'ly pertineub in view of the Progressive demand 
for the municipalization of all the means of locomotion in 
London. The auswer which tlie public will give to that demand 
or any part of it, or to any similar demands, whenever put 
forward, will depend on the previous record. If the past 
management of similar undertakings has been satisfactory, then 
the demand for extension will be considered ; if it has been 
unsatisfactory, the demand will certainly be rejected In other 
words, the master will go by the applicant's " chara er and 
a deceptive Italnnce-sheet is nothing less than a f a e chara 
Tlierefore stress is rightly laid on knowing the e se 
They can be made fairly clear at no great length. 

The mnuicipal ownership of tramways was con e p ed 
Parliament 20 years before the County Coun me 

existence, and pioviaion was made (or it in the Tramways Act 
of 1870, which empowers the local authority to acq^uire com- 
pulsorily any tramway at the expiry of 21 years from the tiuie 
when its construction was authorized. It was an extraordiuui-ily 
foolish Act i it not only tUscouraged the development of 
electrical traction by private enterprise, but made the acquisi- 
tion of tramways by the local autiiority an imnecessarily com- 
plicated and difficult matter, as the County Council foimd when 
the time eame to put the Act into operation. The tramway 
lines, having been constructed at different time><, only became 
purchuseable iu disconnected instalments. The llrst se<!tiou of 
about tour miles was bought in 1891 and was leased at a rental 
which brought in 5 per cent. That was in the early days of 
the Coimcil, before the " London programme " had made Its 
appearance aud mtionul councils still had weight ; the tntnsac- 



tion was rfsiuiuierative. In 1892 other Jeiigtba belonging to tlie 
North Metroiwlitaii Compiiuy became purchaseable, but thty 
were not consecutive, and the compuny refused to sell the 
whole ; so nothing was done for several years except litigation. 
Theu the practical party (coniiuonly called Moderate! o(i the 
Coiineil came to the rescue with a suggestion to settle by agree- 
ment, and on this the Tramways Committee was autboi'lzed to 
entertain proposals from the company. The company tliere- 
ii|>ou made proposals — namely, to sell the whole of the lines 
and work them on a lease ; and eventually the terms wei^ 
accepted. It was found on calculation that these terms would 
be much more profitable than If the Ooiucil acquired and worked 
the trams itself ; and in 1895, when tlie deal took place, common 
sense had regained Konie away at Sjiring-gatdeus through the 
previous election. The lines were bought and leased, and they 
brought in about £70,000 a year. The total net profits down to 
last year were £314,851. The reader will please note here the 
attitude of the Moderate party to municipal tramways ; so far 
from opposing they assisted the Council, which had got the thing 
in a deadlock, to acquire the tramways and to make a very good 
bargain out ot them. The Council thus became the owner of 
48 miles of tramways on the north side of the river. Subse- 
quently between 1890 and liKS, it ac«iulred 52 miles on the 
southern side, and these it has worked itself. The greater part 
has been electrified and other sections are in process of electrili' 
cation. The controversy is maiuly about this part. The Pro- 
gressive party is very anxious to show that the lines worked by 
the Council are highly remunerative undertakings ; their critics 
deny the claim. It ought to be easy to demonstrate the lavia 
one way or the other ; but the accounts are preseuted in such a 
form that it is almost iini>ossiblo to get a clear result from tJiem, 
which is in itself suspicious. There is no doubt about the prollt 
I from the northern lines, but no biunan being can suy what is the 
real state of the case with regard to the southern ones. One 
tiling is (inite certain ; the promises of vast profits and relief 
to the rates-— casually placed by the Progressive Election Com- 
mittee in 1901 at " from one to two millions per annum " show 
no signs ot being realized. Here is the record for tdl the 
Couucil's tramways :■ — 



■1'j.iEu TO Relief of Hathx. 

1902-0» £20,000 

1903-04 — 

1904-05 — 

1905-06 

1906-07 — 

The tlgui'es are differently arranged in other statements, but 

the total is about the same— namely, £293,000 ; this is less thau 

I the net profits from the northern liues alone, and in three of the 



Profits from Tramways Ai-i 

1897-98 £49,000 | 

1898-99 — 

1899-rJOO 110,59-2 

1900-01 

1901-02 45,000 , 



years in wliidi pruAts were niipiieil tu the rates the accoimta 
show an excess of expenditure over receipts, ho that there were 
no real profits at all. However it is taken, one can oaly come to 
the eonclusioD that the aouth-ern lines have not onlj earned no 
proRts at all, but have sivallowed up a good deal of those made b,'^- 
tlie northern ones. The southern Hues are credited with Imvini; 
earned jE87, MO in seven years on a capital expenditure of over 
£3,000,000, while tlie northern ones earned £^8,000 in the same 
period on a capital expenditaro of £871,000. This ia nothing to 
boast of on behalf of the southern lines ; but, meagre as tlie 
result is, it cannot be accepted as valid. The tramway accounts 
Imve been " written down," like the housing aeeounts, by the 
omission of charges for street widening, for annual depreciation, 
and for the services of other departments. Usually, when streets 
have to be widened for the purpose of tramways, the cost i» 
charged against the tramways. That is done in the case of tram- 
way companies in and about liondon. The Couucil invented a 
plan of its own, by wliich only one-third was to be charged to the 
tramway, and the rest put upon the rates ; hut even this has not 
been carried out. The Government auditor found (April, 1900) 
that a toljtl amount of £89,305 liad been charged to the tramways 
account for street widening; but " the total sum estiiiiated to 
lie chargeable to the tramways account " for street widening was 
£377,260, and this represented, roughly, one-third of the net 
cost. Apparently, therefore, street improvements have been 
iindertakeu for tramway purposes at a cost of about £1,100,000, 
of which £00,000 only has been charged against the tramway 
account. No one will ever know what those tramways have 
really cost. With regard to depreciation, it is enough to say that 
uu about the s.ime capital expenditure Glasgow allows £300,000 a 
year for depreciation, the London County Council has recently 
allowed £35,000. That is the miiximiini ; in some years it has 
allowed nothing at all. There is not the slightest doubt th.it if 
the Council tramways were treated flnancially as others are they 
woidd show a very large annual deficit. 

The main reason for this state of things appears to be the 
excessive cost of electrification, which placed a crushing burden 
of debt upon the concern ; it taa never l>een explained, but Ih 
probably due in part to the Works Department and in part to 
general extravagance and miarannagement. Lord Welby said 
(December, 1005) that though lie believed " the time would come 
when the tramways would pay their way " {a tacit admission that 
they do not yet) " and provide large profits, he could not help 
saying tliat tlie chairmsn n( the Highways Committee was an 
expensive loxury tfl London." The failure ta pay their way is 
not due to superior service or superior lalKiur conditions, for 
they are not superior. Tramway companies working nieti'o- 
polittin lines give services as frequent, fast, cliesp, .ind comforts 
able as the Council's ; and if their men work longer hours they 
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I receive higher pay. Au ufllcial return compariug houra tind 
wages on the Cowicira lines and those of the North MetropolitJin 
CompaDf shows that the Coimcil's drivers and uonductofH get 
37s. 8cl. 11 week for 60 hours (7^d. au hour), the conipauy'a men 
get 41s, lOd. for 70 lioura (7Jii. an hour) ; the lower grade men 
(track clesners, washers, &c.) not only earu more from the cont' 
ptiny, but are paid at a higher rate. The itiean difference in nil 
i grades is only Jd. an hour in favour of the Council. An insight 
I into the way the electrification is carried out and into the 
general conduct of the business is afforded by the case of the 
generating station at Greenwich erected to work the south- 
eastern lines. The render will remember tlint the authorities of 
Greenwich Observatory complained of disturbance and inter- 
ference with their important work bv gases from the chimneys, 
which are 2aOEt, high, and bv oseiUationt cnnwd b\ the engines. 
The County Council replied bv refusing to acknowledge any 
responsibility, being evidentlv unaware that their own Act 
authorizing the station oontami a clause e^pressl\ providing for 
tlds very point and empowering the Board of Trnde to make 
regulations to prevent interference with the Observatory, 
Eventual ly the matter was siibnaitted to a Parliamentary com- 
mittee for inquiry ; and it appears from their report recently 
issued that |(r) the engines, whicli are reciprocating, might per- 
fectly well have been so constructed as to cause no perceptible 
Hclllation of the ground, bot no trouble was taken on this point, 
[ and the defect cannot now be ev^n partially remedied except at 
A cost ot £10,800 ; (b) the two chimneys already constructed 
have been built 33ft. higher than was necessary and they can be 
reduced at a cost of £1,900, two others which were going to be 
built to the same unnecessary height can be kept lower. As a 
complement to these costly blunders it may be added that accord- 
l ing to Electrical Engiiii^ering the generating plant is Dot up-to- 
kdnte. If the rest of the undertaking has been carried out with 
lithe carelessness and extravagance thus accidentally revealed in 
r ft single case, there is no need to look further for an explanation 
f of the financial failure. 

The importance of the subject goes far beyond these sordid 

rand tedious details; the whole question of London traffic is 

bound up with it. Tinproved means of locomotion are the 

greatest needs of the metropolis to-day. It is getting them by 

degrees, mainly through private enterprise. Tramways are one 

means, a good and useful means in suitable places, but only one 

out ot many. They happen, however, to have been the one 

means within the power of the Council, and it has gone crazy 

about tlieiri, or rather the Progressive party has. To them tram- 

' ways are the only means, and they oppose all others. This is a 

I fatal policy. What I.ondou wants is every kind of public loco- 

I motion, suited to the widely varying conditions in different 

I parts ; and it wants them co-ordinated. It the County Council 



had shown an open mind, a tme regard for public needs, and had 
condiicted its own enterprises with prudence and success, it 
would have bad a strong claim to he entrusted with tbe taek of 
oo-ordinntion and general control. But with such a record as 
It has, who can triiat it ? lb has displayed a consistent jealousy 
and dislilfe of every improvement but its own tramways ; It has 
declined to co-operate with any other enterprises in tlie way in 
which the United Electric Tramways, the new tube, and the 
District Railway have recently co-operated in a scheme for 
grouping tares and using through tickets, or even as the tnlies 
and other railways have co-operated by eommnnication Ijetween 
contipioiis stations. It opposes the formation of a Traflic 
Board, as recommended liy the Hoyai Commission. In fact 
it will allow nothing and nobody to live liut itself, and It 
IdentiAes the public welfare with it» own aggrandisement. That 
is the Progressive polie.v. " We are tlie men," they cry, 
" and wisdom will die with us." And the fruits of wisdom they 
have to show as masters of locomutlon are tramways without 
proUta and steamboats with heavy loss. About the last fiasco 
little need be said ; it is too notorious, Mr. John Bums has 
recently said that he more than an.y man is responsible for them, 
and that he is proud of them. True, no doubt, hut not very con- 
vincing ; tor Mr, Bums is proud of everything he does. It must be 
very pleasant to feel that you have never committed a mistake in 
your life, and that all your motives are noble and all your actions 
wise ; but somehow results carry more weight with other 
people. Por my part I go Ijy the record, 1 have no objection to 
municipal trams or steamljoats ; on the contrary, I am convinced 
that Iwth might he made hig-lil* successful But the record of 
the Progressive C oimeLI is one if failure failure due to 
incapacity, which generally iccompanies abnormal self-esteem. 
I have paid n good deal of ittention to the question of steam- 
l)oats, and, if it were «orth while could point out tiie bhinders 
committed under the inspiration of Mr Biirns which made 
success impossible The\ were pointed out befoi'ehand, but in 
vain. His pride In them does not make Ihem less or alter the 
resnlt, which is failure 

Thv Works Dkj-ahtmfnt 

A few words must snUlce for the other branch of municipal 
trading undertaken liy the Council The "ftorlvs Department was 
established in 1802 for the direct employment of labour and the 
performance by the Council of ite own «ork The late Lord 
Fnrrer, who was then a member of the Council pointed out in a 
memorandum that it had been driven into this course " not only 
by n priori considerations of expediency or by Socialist theories 
of municipal action, but by its -own previous dealings with con- 
tractors' wages, which had made it impossible for contractors to 
tender except at an eKorbitaut price." Reference has already 



I been made above to the iinlmppy result of theesperlment, whieh 
i9 carried on in the usual reckless fashion. In 1896, after fniiF 

I years' working, it was discovered by tliB eomptroller (accountant) 

I that a Hf stem of falsifying the accounts had been carried on, by 
which auras which should have been charged to certain works 
were transfen-ed to others. The object was to make the reaulte 
appear more favourable tban they actually were ; those respon- 
sible for it had been driven to ttiis device by the failure of the 
department to answer expectations. They had in fact acted np 
to the Progressive principle that the end justifies the means, and 

I had practised a little manipulation of figures, by which no one 
» robbed, to serve the good cause. Naturally this conduct wns 
reffflrded as rather meritorious than otherwise in certain 
ijiiarteps, and if it had happened more recently the manager 
would probably have had a rise of salarj'. But at that time the 
"Pmgreaslves were not- strong, and the public chose to regard the 
g as a scandal ; so the manager, poor man, was dismissed and 

I a different system wns adopted. Contractors were readmitted by 

I a modillcjition of the labour clauses ; the Works Committee was 
ftbolished, but the department remained under the flnancial 
control of the Finance Committee, and with the manager in the 
position of contractor to the several committees which want«d 
work done. In 1902 a Works Committee was again established 
and has carried on the Works Department ever since. It consists 

. entirely of Progressive members ; it had, in 1905, a staff of alKHit 
O and employed twtween 3,000 sind 4,000 men. Its operations 

I appear to grow from year to year, but there is the same difSculty 

I in Htnting details as in other transactions of the Council, The 
e accounts appear to be differently stated in different returns. 

[The following table is given in Mr, Holt Schooling's book on 
" London County Conueil Finance," which ought to bo studied 

I by every London ratepayer :— 
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This shows tlie amount of work exedtited from yeftr to y«iiP nnd 
the difTerence between estimated and actual cost. On the whole 
period the actual cost ia less than the estimated by £10,329 on a 
total of considerably over three mLltiomt. That la do great matt«r 
for congratulation ; but it will he observed that there are two 
series ot years, in one of whifh the actual exeeecU the estimated 
cost alnioHt every year, while in the other aeries the opposite 
obtains. The unfa von ralile results ocenrred when the Works 
Department was an open concern under the supervision of the 
Pinanee Committee ; the favonrable ones since it has been a 
closed cjoncern uuder the exclusively Progresaive Works Com- 
mittee. During the last three years the uniformity with which 
the cost has been brought below the estimates to an aggregate 
amount of £128,214 is remarkable. This is represented ns a 
" savins " to ^'^ ratepayers ; bnt. of course, tlie (itiestion is not 
wliether the Connnil has execnted works at a less eost tlian its 
own estimate, but whether it has executed them at a less cost 
than contractors would have done. And of that there is no 
evidence whatever. The claim is a pure assiunption, as may be 
seen If the argument is turned round and a saviug claimed when- 
ever a contractor's tender is less than the estimate, which has 
often happened. In fact this sort of " saving " far exceeds that 
ot the Works Department. In 1904, for instance, tenders were 
accepted for the following large sums below the estimate — in one 
case £122,563, in another £34,4i)0,in a third £10,442,and a fourth 
£29,227. These and many others ouglit to be classed ns 
" savings " effected by the contract system. It is evident that 
until the transactions of the Works Department niv controlled 
by open competition with contractors no one can say what the 
results really are. To claim success for it as it sljinds is merely 
humbnggiug the public. Its disadvantages as a political machine 
employing thousands of men who look to certain Progressive 
memI>eP8 aa their patrons are obvious ; a situation more likely to 
Icfld to corruption ciinnot bo imagineil. 
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March 4, 1907. 



THE ELECTION. 

TJio Iriuimial election of 118 coiiiiL-illurs lor tlie 58 coii- 

stitFueneieB PepreHentiiig the London County Coiiiieil took plaoeoii 

VSaturday, March 2, 1907, and rei^ulted in n.n nverwhelmiug victory 

■ lor the Mnnieipal Reformers. Siuce the formation of the Council 

8 years ago this is the ttrst tlmeBuch a reenlt Iibs been achieved. 

The oiitgoinf; Council, when elected in lOM, ronsistedof B3 

pogresaives, 34 Moderates, and one Independent. Several by- 

F.elections have taken place, but they ha\e not altered the iinlance 

of parties, eseept in the ease of Fullmtn, where a Moderate was 

elected in the place of a Prugrvasive. The position has now 

been almost reversed, as the new Ooiincil will consist of 70 

Municipal Reformers, 38 ProgreBsives, and one Independent. 

. This 1h escluaive of tiie nine aldernieQ wlio are to 1>e elected by 

K-tli^ Council and will in due time add to the Reformers' forces. 

I'revions Councils having been elected l>y a minority of voters, 

F mainly through apathy and indifference, Htrong appeals were 

made on both sides that voters should exorcise their francltise, 

and the result has been a large increase in the total votJiin- 

Nearly half a million persons went to the poll, and as each had two 

votes, and in the City four, the Jesuit was that the Mimicipal 

Reformers received roughly about 527, CM30 votes, the Progre9sive« 

1 392,000, the Socialists Just over 4,500, and the Independents 

1 4,S)00. The total number of persons registered as entitled to vote 

.730, but this included plural registrations, the nuDil>er of 

I Which it h inpoHsible to state. The average of persons voting 

ftexcaeded 52 per cent., and in some cases more than 70 per cent. 

Pwent to the poll (Biitterseu, for instance, was 72 per cent.). All 

the outlying divisions, without an exception, such as Hanip- 

st«ad. North Islington, and North Hackney in the north. 

Hammersmith, Chelsejt, Fnlham, Paddington, Kensington, and 

Harylebone in the we^t, Dulwich, Wandsworth, Clapham, Brlx- 

, ton, Norwood, and Lewisham in the south, and Bow and Bromley 

I the east, went M>lid for the Municipal Reformers. In nil 

l-ilieae constituencies the middle clnss vote told lieuvily against 

ftihe Progressives. The industrial divisions of Greenwicli and 

B Woolwich went the same way, whilst their sister division Dept- 

B'lord was retained by Mr, Siduey Webb and his Progressive 

I colleague by narrow niajorities. 

The teatnre ot the election whs the higher vote recorded for 

the Mimicipal Reformers in nearly every division. Such strong 

Moderate strongholds as tlie City of London, Holbom, Rt. 

George's, Hanover-square, South Kensington, the Strand, West- 

Lniinster, and Wandsworth showed, greatly increased uiajorities, 

■Vhile the Progressive strongholds such as Newington, Walworth, 

e two divisioua of BetlinaUgreeu, South Hackney, Kennington, 



]'c>|ilHr, Bothcpliithe, and West Siouthwiirk were ke.|it intact by 
siiltstaDtially decreased majorities. The higliest iudividual vote 
by a Municipal Reformer wns in Wandsworth, with a total of 
13,700, and tlie highest Progressive winner was in Battersea,witli 
7,250. Mr. Biima's scat in Batterseji has been Ulled by a 
Mnaicipal Retormer, and the lute leader of the Progressive 
party, Mr, MeKinnou Wood, who retired owing to hia Parlia- 
mentarj' duties, has been »iicceedetl in Central Hackney by a 
Municipal Reformer. Among the ProgreHsives who were beaten 
were Lord Monkswell at Haggerston, the Hon, Keil Primrose in 
Lewishani, Lord Craven in St. George's, Hanover-siiuare, and 
the followipg members of Parliament : — Mr. Cleland in 
Lewisham, Mr, W. H. Dickinson in the City, Mr. G. A. Hardy 
in Dulwicli, aud Mr. Homimtin in Chelsea. 

On the whole, the MimiciiMl Kelomiers won 4& seats and lost 
two, making a net gain of 44 seats. The Socialists, running 
avowedly as snch, tared very badly, receiving comparatively 
little support, and the Independent Labour party did uo better. 
The I'togressivos declare that their defeat is due to a combiua- 
tloD of adverse circumstances, and that their opponents are the 
tools of some great trust ; on the other hand, the Mnnicipal 
Reformers state that their victory has been brought about by 
the revolt of the tradesman and middle class against 
municipal trading and Socialism, and that their wins in the East- 
end and elsewhere prove that the vs'orkiug classes have assisted 
in bringing about this consummation. 

The following are the figwes of Saturday's election. The 
party eonnesion of the caDdidatea is indicated thus — (M.R.) 
Mnnicipal Reformer, (P.) Progressive, (I.) Independent, (S.) 
Socialist, (S.D.) Social Democrat, (L.) Laboor, (P. and L.) Pro- 
gressive and Labonr, (R.C.) Bumau Catholic. An asterisk indi- 
cates a memlier o( the outgoing Council ; — 

BATTlillSKA AND CLAPHAM (BATTKRSEA) (22,1114 Ulecturs). 

*Mr. W. Davibb (P.) 7,250 Mr. W. 11. Humphreys (8.).... mi 

Mr. A. Shirley ItENNfM.R.) 7,217 Mr. J. Kitngemld (8.) ... m 
Sir, E, Kvace (M.K.) ... G,fl91 Mr. H. JauHon-Keumuun(S.) 4-J 

Mr. J. We8t(P.) e,ft61l 

One M.B. gain. Majority, 526. 

At Ihe lost election, in 1904, tbn flgucea were :— Mr. J. Btirn-s, M,P. 

(P.), 5,513; Mr. W. Davies (P.), 5.5U2 ; Mr. F. D. Thomas (C. and U.), 

2,5IB. The division in Ihe previous electioiw was represented by Pro- 

grexsives. 

BATTERSEA AND CLAPIIAM (CLAPHAM) (28,078). 

Mr. T. W. DOHOHEV (M.R.) 10,200 Mr. A. Glegg (P.) 7.320 

8mC.KiMjjCH-<:kK>KE(M.B.) 10,158 Mr. J. O. KipUng fP.) ,„ 7,37li 
No change. Majority, 3,880. 
In 1004 the figures were :— Lieutviiiuit-Colonei Kotton(C. and U.). S,QIU ; 
Mr. T. ["enn GaBhell (C. Hnd U.), 5,764; Mr. J. G. Kipling (P.), 5,544 ; 
Mr, E. C. Pwmett (P.), 5,408. At the previous elections the division re- 
turned Moderntes, except in 1802, when it was represeuteil by two Pro- 
gressives, 
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BBTHNAL-GBEBN (NORTH-EAST) (U,l)2-). 
liB,OjBNWAi.l., M,P, (P.) 3,877 Mr. H, A. Hobinson (M.E.) ... I.aiR 

•Mr. E. Smith (P.) 3,776 Wr. L. H, Lemon (M.R.) ... 1,907 

No ohonge. Mnjarity, 1,S5S. 
TnlBOl the flgiires were :~Mr. B. Smith (P.), 3,265 ; Mr. E. A. ComHUll 
(P.), 3,251 ; Dr. MoCrae (C. mid U.), 1,211 ; Mr. Storry Demm (C. and V.) 
1,163. 

BETHNAL-QREEN (SOIITH-VVEST) (8,708). 
RBV.STBWARTHBiJ)LAM(P.) 2,0S5 Mr. F. BciuBlBy-HnTpcr 

Mr. Pkrc-y a. Harris (P.) a,763 (M.R.) l,Bi3 

Mr. F. Sebttg-Montelkore Mr- J- U- Ilarley (L.) ... 512 

(M,R.) 1.774 

No chuige. Mttjority, 1,231. 
In 1901 the figures were :— Mr. J. Branch (P.). 2,490 ; Mr. T. Wiles (P.), 
3,-158 ( Mr. J. H. Keeling (M.), 955 ; Mr. A. Maconachle (M.), B55. The 
diviajoa retiirnad ProgresalTes la the [ireviuiia electiona. 

CAMBERWELL (UULWICH) {1B,B61). 
Mr. II. C. GoocH (M.R.) ... 6.B89 'Mr. G. A. Hardy, M.P. (P.) S.oai 

Mr. F. Hau. (M.R.) 6,811 Mr. A. Cohn (P.) ■I,ft44 

Two M.R. gftiaa. Majority, 1,669, 

rn 1904 the figures were :— Mr. G. A. Hnrdy (P.). 4,3-17 ; Mr. T. Unutrey 

(P.), 4,275; Mr, W, L. Mituhell (M.), 3,548; Mr. II. C. Gouch (M.) . 

-'!,33I. la IDOL the repre^atatlun was divided, and in all the other elections 

Moderates were returned. 

CAMBERWELL (NORTH) (18,204). 

*Mc. H. Bray (P.) 5,H9 Mr. A.Ounpbell (M.H.) .,,3,51.". 

*Mr. H. R.Tatm)R (P.> ... 5,365 Mr. W. Edmonds (M.R.) ... 3,47^ 

No change. Majority, 1,901. 

Inl904theHgiire9were:— Mr. ri. R. Taylor (P.), 3,670; Mr. R. Brny 

'" ' 8,583; Mr. T. C. L. Miller (1.), 1,230. At previous eletlions the 

on returned Progressives. 

CAMBERWELL (PEOKJIAM) (18,538). 

l.*Mr. T. Gautrkv (P.) ...4,659 Mr. R, Steven (P.) 4,262 

LMr. W. U DowH-ros (M.R.) 4,426 Mr, W. T. Sully (L.) -IDU 

Mr, U. G. Pceaton (M.R.) 4,379 

One M.R. gain. Majority, 164. 
In 1004 the flgurea were !— Mr. C. O. Churke (P.), 3,985 ; Mr. V. \V. 
^^BTDey (P.), 3,871; Mr. J. Somervillo (M.). 1,759; Sir P. Fleraing, 
b>6S6. At tba previous eleutions Cho division rotumed Prugreiisives, 

CHliliSEA (16,802). 

r.T.CE. Guff (M.R.) ... 5,877 -Mr. J. Jeifery (P.) 3,915 

K<Mr. R. C. MORMAH (M.R.) ... 5,779 
'Mr. B. J. Hominum, 

M.P. (P.) 3,977 

Two M.lt. gains. Mujority, 1,000. 

Tu 1904 the figures were ;— Mr. J. JeHery (P.), 4,224; Mr. li. J. 

Hondman (P.), 4,113; Mnjor-Geueral Snrtoriua (M.), 3,471 ; Mr. C. GiifT 

(M.), 3,462. In 1901 mid 1808 two Prugressivoti wore retarned. in 1805 the 

Topreseiitation wax divided, aud in the other elections two Prugrettsives 

■e eleotcd. 



lUKUON (i5,7a-lj. 

Mr. C. R. Buitou (P.) 

* Mr. P. Debonhaia (P.) 
9 Mi. G, S. VVarmington (P.) ... 

* 'Mr, W. H. DicklnaOQ. 
M.P. (P.) 
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Mr. Aloermius' IlAMaoH 

(M.a-) 

Mr. N. L. CoHKH (M.U.) ... 
Mr. W. H. PANNBIi {M.B.)... 
•.Mr. H. Btdabt Sakkih 

(M.R.) 

No chuogB. Klajurity, 5,SS5. 

In IWH the Hguns were :— Mr. Aldenuan Allist<in (M.), 4,90T ; Sir T. 

Brooke-Uitohing (M.), 4,858 ; the Uou. K. Gnmntas (M.), l.TSO ; Mr. 

H. S. Sunkey (M.), 4,806 ; Mr. P. VV. Buxton (P.), 2,342 ; Lonl SaudhuiBt 

(P.), 2,2S8. Mr. DickiiiBOD WHH an Alderman in the lost Council. 

DEPTFOBD (31,549). 
•Mj-. 8iDNH¥Wbbb(P.) ...6,185 Mr. W. P. Barrett (M.R.) ... 5,Miia 
•Mr. it. C. PhiLUMoKM (P.) «,083 Mr. R. R. Fairhairn (I.) ... ll<-2 
Mr. II. G. WeUa (M.S.) 5,679 

No obangc. MuJDiity, 2(Ni. 
InlBU4 Mr. WebbnnHMr. PhillimarB were retumod niiuppospd. In IIM)], 
IHUS, lUid ISM two Progn-Bsives were elected, luid in 1805 and 1S80 one 
Moderate and one PrograBsive. 

FINSBUBY (CENTRAL) (0,733). 
•CaiI. the UoN. p. Hemp- *Cttjit. O. S. C. Swinton 

HILL (P.) 2,806 {M.R.) 2.50H 

•Mr. A. B. BussBlJ. (P.) ... 2,701 Mr. M. Chapman (M.R.) ... 2,5U7 
No ohuugo. Mujority, 283. 
In 1004 the flgnres were :— Cap t. F. Hemphill (P.), 3,361 ; Mr. A. B. 
Riusell (P.), 2,338 ; the Rev. R. F. Hosken (M.), 1,035 ; Mr. P. U. M. 
Wayne (M.), 1,914. In 1001 two Progresaives were eleiled, in 1888 two 
ModerSites, and nt the tiiree pretious elections two Progreasiyes. Ctqitnin 
Sainton represented Holbom iii the lust Council. 

FINSBUKY (KAST) (8,687). 
Coi» A. C. Ws:.sr (M.R.) ... 2,024 "Mr. T. E. Harvey (P.) ... 1,988 
Mr. E. HowKa (M.R.) ... 2,014 Mr. P. A. Harrigon (P.) ... 1,98^ 

Two M.R. guins. Mujority, 36. 
In 1904 the SgUTHs were :— Mr. 3. A. Baker (P.), 2,33fl ; .Mr. T. E. 
Hnrvey (P.), a.lBU ; Mr. B. ilowes (M.). 1,773; Mr. \V. Smith (M.), 
I,lila, At the previous electioriR two Progreasivea were returned. 

K1N8BUKY (IIOLBORN) (12,308). 
Mr. E. E. W[|,D (M.U.) ... 4,5:i4 Mr. H. Diyadale Woodcock 

HoK, H. Lvuos (M.B.) ... 4,030 (P,) I,fi31) 

No change. Majority, 2,805. 

In IBM the Bgnres were :— Sir H. W. Bliss (M.), 2,670 ; Capt. Swinton 

(M.), 2,640 i Mr. W. H. Ansell (P.), 1,241; Mr. A. GoodeH (P.), 1,168. 

At all the previous elections Moderates were electf^, eKceg.t in 1880, 

when the represpatatlon wmb divided. 

Pin.,HAM (26,-IOn). 

•Mr. C. Cobb (M.R.) 8,413 Mr. J. Stephenson (L.) ... .1,130 

Mr. K. U. Eabton (M.B.) ... B,301 Mr, T. R. Wall (S.U.) ... 77^1 

Mr. W. Lloyd'raylor(P.) 1,774 

One M.R. gain. Majority, 3,U30. 

In 1004 the niimbers were :— Mr. P. Lawson (P.), 6,207 ; Mr. T. Davie» 

(P.), 8,179; Major Skinner (W.), 6,247 ; Lord Lytton (M.), 5,157. At 

th0 previous elections ProgresRives were retnmed in ItHIl, 1805, nnd 1892 ; 

in 1898 l«u .Muderate« were elpited, luid in 1880 one of ea<'h party. 



GREKNWICII (1S,EI87). 

Mr. I. H. Bbnn (.M.R.) ... 11,317 Mr. U. MoCall (P.) 3,7-27 

LoBO ALBXANiteH Thynnk tt«v. J. Wilson (P.) S,Tiii 

(M.R.) 5,91il 

Two M.R. gaina. Majority, 2,400. 

In lEKM the figures wore !— Mr. R. S. Jacksou (P.) and Mr. F. W. 

\Vtuiningtoa (P.} unoppoBed. The division bos elected PiogreaBiieH at 

every previouB election except in 1S95, when two Moderatte were 

retnined. 

HACKNEV (CENTHAL) (13.809). 

Mr.W.B. Sthwabt (M.B.) 3,722 *Mr. A. J. Shepheard (P.) ... 9,558 

Mr. G. BiLLiBGS (M.B.) ... 3,B59 Mr. B. C. Piiirchild (8.D.).., 298 

•Mr. W. B. YuteH (P.) ... 3,55B Mr. F. V. FiahBr (8.D.) ... 257 

Two M.B. gaioa. Majority. 183. 

In 1904 the flgiu™ were :— Mr. T. McKinnon Wood (P.), 3,534 ; Mr. 

A. J. Shepheard (P.), 3,478; Lord Binghniii (M.), 3,120; Mr. G. C«rl- 

wright (M.), 2,097. With the CMPptioa ..r the lB8i) elertion, when two 

ModerateB were returned, the dlTiaion biu alvrays elected ProgrBsaiveB. 

HACKNEY (NORTH) (18,990). 
Mr. W. H. Kgy (M.R.) ... 8,205 'Mr. G. Lampard (P.) ... 4,617 
Mr. B. Greene (M.R.) ... tt,153 Mr. Price (P.) 4,530 

Two M.R. gains. Majority, 1,588. 

In 1004 the numberH were :— Mr. G. Laropard (P.), 4,372 ; Afr. i. E. 

Spurs (P.), 4.189 ; Mr. F. M. Miller (M.),3.»73; Mr. W. H. Kpy(M.). 

3,942. In 1901 two Progressives were Rierted, in 1898 one Modenite and 

one ProgreBsive, in 1S95 two Moderates, nnd in 1892 and 1HS9 one of each 

HACKNEY (SOUTH) (18,114). 
Mr. T. Chapman (P.) ... 5,225 Mr. C. Winfeley (M.R.) ... 3,325 

Mr. W. A. Casson (P.) ... 5,138 Mr. G. Naylor (M.R.) ... 3,285 

No change. Majority, I, BOO. 
In 1904 the Bgun« were :— Mr. E. Browne (P.), 4,318; Mr. A.Smith 
(P.), 4,318; Mr. S. BoiUter (M.), I,77B ; Lientenant-Colonel Craig (M.), 
1,767. The division relumed Progressives at all the previona elections. 

HAMMERSSnTH (17,949). 

•Mr. J. Bkanms (M.R.) ... 5,850 Mr. L. B. Camp (P.) 2,709 

'Mr. E. CoLLiss (M.B.) ... 5,839 Dr. W, T. Davidson (I,.) ... 887 

Jlr. N. Shalrp (P.) ... 2,755 Mr. J. T. Weatcott (L.) ... 787 

No change. Majority, 3,095. 

In 1904 the figures were :— Mr. J. BrandoD [.\T.), 3,501 ; Mr. &. Collins 

(M.). 3,484; Mr. J. G. Bitchie (P.), 3.483; Mr. P. Whelen (P.), 3,393. 

The division has always retnmed Moderates. 

HAMP8TEAD (15,012). 

•Mr. J. T. TatWh (M.H.) ... .1,577 Mr. Q. I-. Bnice (P.) 2.8Bt 

Mr. W. BBYSOLns (M.B.) ... 5,508 Mr. C. A. MeCurdy (P.) ... 2,878 
No obange. Majority, 2,883. 
In 1904 the figiues were :— Mr. N. Hanhart (M.), 3,253 ; Mr. J. T. Taylor 
(M.), 3,213 ; Mr. W. B. Mullins (P.), 2,893 ; Mr. 0. H. Smith (P.), 2,73T. 
In IBOl the division elected one ot erwh party, and at the previous elec- 
tions Moderates n-ete returned. 
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I8LTNGT0N (EAST) (15.591). 
Sfr. C. A. M. BART.aw (M.R.) 4,-t30 Mr. E. Siniillwoini (P.) 
Mr. P. K. Pi[,DlTOH (M.B,) 4,405 "Mr. A. A. Thomas (P.) ... 4,2.^7 
Two M.R. gains. Majority, 136. 
In 1904 the figures were :— Mr. A. M. Tormnoe (P.), 4,413 ; Mr. A. A. 
ThomM (P.), 3,aU ; Mr. A. H. Cffisftr (M.), 2,416. At the pievioiia elec- 
tiooa (he division olpct«d Pr.)grea3ivoH oitppt in 1889, when r>iie Pni- 
grMBiTC ond onp Moderftto were returned. 

ISLINGTON (NORTH) (16,977). 
Mr. F. L. DOVB (M.B.) ... 4,B24 Mr. H. G. ChaQcallor (P.) 4,192 
Mr. C. K. MuRCHiaoN (M.B.) 4,737 Mr. J. C. CliUterbiick (I.) ... 3ty 
Mr. H. J. Glanvilla (P.) 4,200 

Two M.E. gains. Majority. 724. 

In 1904 the figures were 1— Dr. T. B. Napipr (P.J, 3,870 ; Mr. W. C. 

Parkinaon (P.), 3,858 ; Aldprnian Tomkins (M.}, 3,811 ; Mr. J. W. Sharp 

(M,), 2,771. At all the praviDns electiouB the ProgreaaiyeB were suceesBfiil. 

ISLINGTON (SOUl'H) (11,602). 

•Mr. G. Drw (L.) H,996 Mr. C. MoBatt (M.R.) ... 2,07G 

•Mr. Howell 3. VVltLtiMs Mr. 0. S. Elliott (I.) 854 

{P-) 2,829 Mr. E. J. Jsmea fl.) 179 

Mr. S. Lambert (M.ll.)... 2,217 

No chnage. Majority, TT9. 
In liMM the numbers were :— Mr. H. J. VTilliams (P.), 2,536; Mr. G. 
Dew (L.), 2,437; Mr. O. 8. Elliott (L), 1,770 ; Mr. S. Lambert (I,), 
1,526 ; Mr. A. Memory (I.P.), 356. In 1901 n ProgreHKive and a Moderate 
(Mr. G. a. Elliott) were elected; in 1898 a Progressive and an Indepen- 
dent Progres-'ive (Mr. Q. S. Elliott), and at the previous thrf« ploctionK 
two ProgrefisivPN. 

ISLINGTON (WEST) (10,142). 
Mr. H. J. Clarke (M.R.) ... 3,300 Mr. R. 0. Lnmbert (P.) ... 2,933 
Mr. J. Salmon (M.R.) ... 3,226 Mr. A. J. Mimdelbi (P.) ... 2,900 
Two M.R. gains. Majority, 367. 
In 1904 the nnmbers wore :— Mr. W. Goodman (P.), 2,fl04 ; Mr. O. H. 
Radford (P.), 2,874; Mr. A. J. Adam.': (M.), 1,70S ; Mr. H.J. Clsrke 
(M.), 1,695. Iq 1901, 1888, and 18B5 two Progrewives were returned, nnd 
nt the jirevious eloctioon one o( each parly. 

KENSINGTON (NORTH) (14,770). 

Mr. D, Davis (M.E.) 4, " " 

Major C. L. A. Skinner 

(.M.K.) 4,382 

Two M.R, gains. Majority, 1,237. 

In 1904 the numbers were :— Mr. W. Pope (P.), 3,232 ; Mr. II. L. 

Jephson (P.), 3,203; Mr. W. W. Thompson (M.), 2,014 ; Baron Percv de 

Wormi (M.), 2,858, In IfiOl two Progresj-iyes were electj«i ; in IS9R'Bnd 

1895 two Moderates, and at the previoun election" two Progrps«ives. 

KENSINGTON (SOUTH) (14,539). 
•Mr. R. A. Robinson (M.R.) 5,869 Mr. V. R. Aronson (P.) ... 788 
•Ur. E. B. FORMAN (Alder- The Hon. W. James (P.) ... 770 

man) (M.R.) 5,834 

So change. Majority, 5,081. 
In 1904 the nurabers were :— Mr. K. A. Itobinnon (M.), 3,538 ; the Hon. 
P. J. N. TheF.iger(M.). 3.519; Mr. P. Carr (P.), 682; Mr. H. J. Norton 
(P.). 660. Tho divisitm returned Mo[|praM.B bI all the previous elections. 
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UMBETH (BRIXTON) (13.921). 

!. Havdon (M.K.) ... 4,997 -Mr. L. Sharp (P.) 3,546 

' Mr. S. G. HOABR (M.R.) .., 4,928 Mr. L. Earle, C.M.G. (1'.) ... 3,525 

Two M.R. gnioa. Majority, 1,4S1. 

In IBM the numbera were :— Mr. F. Dolman (P.). 3,170 ; Mr. L, Sharp 

(P.), 3.120 ; Mr. W. Haydon (M.), 2,922 ; Mr. S. CrBsawell (M.), 2,911. 

In 1901 two ProgreaaiTes were elwted, In 1998 and 1885 two MoilemteH, 

and in the two previouB eleotiona two ProgreBsivea. 

LAMBETH (KENNINGTOK) (11.842). 
•Sir J. W. Bbnn. M.P. (P.)... 3,424 Sir W. Porter (M.R.) ... 2,B6fi 

I The Bev. E, Dkmnt (P.) ... 3,.128 Mr. J. G. Butlar (S.D.) ... 2B1 
Mr. J, P. Budg6(M.B.) ... 2,718 Mr. Knee (S.D.) ... ... 23.1 

No change, Majority, 706. 
In 19W the numbers were !— Mr. S. Collins (P.), 3,394 ; Mr. J. W. Benn 
I (P.), 3,388 ; Canon .Mien Edwards (M.), 2,460. Al the previous eleflinns 
~ {resBives were returned, except in 1895 and 1889, when (he repre- 
1 wns dividitd. 

LAMBKTH (NORTH) (8,237). 

[ *Mr. F. BRtANT (P.) 2,3fi0 'Mr. Jaboi Williams (M.R,)... 2,080 

\ Mr. P. Smith (P.) 2,249 Mr. G. Hinda (M.H,) 2,077 

One P. gain. Ma.jarity, 280. 
In IBM the numbers were :— Mr. W. Wightmnn (P.), 1,180 ; Mr. J. 
Williams (M.), 1,152 ; Mr. A. Brooks (M.), 1,103 ; Mr. J. G. Gregory (P.), 
1,028 ; Mr. W. E. Clery (I.P.), 422 ; Mr. J. Clark (I.P.), 419 ; Mr. W. H. 
Lot'k (I.P.), 265. At all the previous elections Progressives were returned, 
except in 1889, when two Moderates were chosen. 

LAMBBIH (NORWOOD) (16,278). 
Mr. C. U. PlsHBft (M.R.) ... 6,585 *.Mr. N. W. Hubbard (P.) ... 4.174 
Mr, P. St, John Mobbow "Mr. G. Bhrubsnll (P.) ... 1,120 

(M.B.) 6,539 

Two M.R. gains. Majority, 2,111. 
In 1904 the numbers were :— Mr. N. W. Hubbard (P.), 4,328 ; Mr. O. 
VShrubsall (P.), 4,223 ; Mr. K. Mioholla (M.). 3,822 ; Mr. A. Chapman 
l<M.). 3,887. At the previous eleclions Progressives ii-pre returned, except 
|fo 1898 and 1885, when ModeroleB were elected. 

LEWISHAM (28,217). 
ILORB Lkwihham (M.R.) ... 11,028 The Hon. SeilPrimrose (P,)... 6,893 

iMr.A. P0WHAIJ.(M.E.) ...10,818 Mr. Oee (L.) 118 

•Mr.J.\V,Cleluid,M.P.(P.) 7,004 

Two M.R. gains. Majority, 4,024. 

The numbers in 1904 were :— *Mr. J. W. Cleland (P.), 6,297 ; the Hon. 

' A. Lyulph Stanley (P.), 5,946 ; Mr. J. Vesey FitaGemld, K.C. (M.). 

4,557; Mr, E. L. Hartley (M.), 4,446. In 1901 the representation was 

divided ; in 1898 and 1885 two Moderal«< were returned, and 1892 and 1SB9 

one Moderate and one Progressive, 

MARYLEBONK (EAST) (9,411). 

a DIWCANNOH (M.R.) ... 3,G12 Dr. J, P. Little (P.) 1,446 

r. J. BOTTON {M.R.) ... 3,562 Mr. P. Gill (P.) 407 

No change. Majority, 1,166. 

1 18M the numbers ware :— Lord Lttdlow (M.), 2,848 ; Mr. W. C. 

Igeroan (M.), 2,779 ; Dr. J, P. Little (P.), 1,762 ; Dr. W. Leaf (P.), 

i7. At llio 1901 election Dr. Little and Dr. I^af were returned as 

ndependents. At each of the previous eleotions Moderates were elected. 
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MAEiYLKBONH (WEST! (12.255). 

Lord llhSRY 1)K.V1'[Si:K 'Mr. J. Lewis (P.) 2,4.11 

(M.K.) 4,883 Dr. J. Searaon (P.) 2,320 

Lord Kerry (M.E.) ... 4,G25 

Onp M.R. gB.in. MiLJorily, 3,249. 
Ill l!»t the numbpp. wpn. :-Mr. J. Uwis (!>,), 2,7118 ; Mr. W. Bnllpy 
(.y.), 2,.'b0« ; Mr. K. White {M.J, 2.4.10 ; Mr. W. H. Sao.ls (P.), 2,423. At 
nil the |>t¥viouN electionH l.hit divinion retaniBd two Minleratca. 

NEWINQTON (WALWORTH) (11,048). 
•Mr. J. A. DaWbs (P.) ... 2.823 Mc. 0. Sproule (M.R.) ... 2.23.1 

•Mr. C. JkssON (P.) ... 2,flin Mr. J. Clarke (S.) 1S7 

Dr. F. Oldfleld(M.K.)... 2,3.17 

No nhnaRp. Sfnjority, 4Sfl, 

Inl9(«lhpminibprawpre:-Mr. R. Spokra (P.), 2,464 ; the Rev, A. W. 

Jpphaon (P.), 2,425 ! Sir. J. YcrnWon (M.), 1,7.^4; Mr. P. J. P. flmith 

(M.), 1,641. At ouch of the prpvions olectiona two Progrt«aivns wero 

SEWIMGTON (WEST) (12,483). 
*Mr. Evan Spicira (-Mder- Mr. A. Waddell (M.R.) ... 2,70r, 

man) (P.) 3,778 Mr. H. Jftrvia (M.R.) 2,700 

'Mr. J. D. Gilbert (P.) ... 3,75ft 

Noehftngo. Majority, 1,073. 

In IBWIhe numbers were i— Mr. J. PiggoU (P.), 3,244 ; .Mr. J. D. 

Gilbert (P.), 3,029 ; Mr. W. Unsdnle (M.), 1,380 i Major C. Gibbings 

(M.), 1,358, At each of the previous elections the divisioa returned ln» 

Ptogregaives. 

PADDINGTON (NORTH) (15,664). 

THBH0K.W.GniMn!aa(M.R.) i,711 Mc. J. Fairbanks (P.) 3,607 

Mr. J. H. Hunter (M.R.) ... 4,507 Mr. G. C. Maberly (P.) ... 3,453 

No ohanRe. Majority, 1,104. 

In 1904 the nnmbers were :— Sir R. M. Beachcroft (M.), 3,318 ; Mr. J. 

Stevens (M.), 3,120; Mr. J. Blackwood (P.), 2.303; Mr. O. U. Turner 

(P.). 2,172. At the lOfll election the reiiresentation «-aa divided, nncl iH 

PADDINGTOK (StlL'TH) (0,582). 
•Sir B. .\1. Beachcroft Mr. J. S. Holmes (P.) ... 849 

(M.H-) 3,7B3 Mr. A. Y. Mflveil (P.) ... 816 

•.Mr. H. P. Harris (M.B.)... 3,709 

Nn change. Majority, 2,015. 

In 100* the agniea were :— Mr. U. A. Harben (M.). 2,808 ; Mr. H. P. 

Harris (M.), 2,589 ; Mr. J. Kenned.v (P.), 970 ; Mr. U. Vanghiiu Owen (P.), 

037. At piich of the previovia elections Ihe division returned tn'n Moderote«. 

ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER- SQUARE (13,477). 

Lord CheylksmoRK (M.R.) 5,445 Lord Cmven (P.) 1.3S1 

•Mr.H.J.GBKENWO0D(M.R.) 5,375 Mr. T. E. Morris (P.) ... 1,34S 

No change. Majority, 4,061. 
In 1904 the nnmbers were :— Mr. H. J. Greenwood (M.), 3,144 ; Ibo 
Hon. P. D. Leigh (M.), 3,113 ; Lord O'Hagnn (P.), 1,911 ; Mr. R. U. 
Webster (P.). 1,852; Mr. S. Copp (1.). ST. In pnch of Ihe previonF elec- 
tions lh° divixion returned two Modemles. 
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ST. PANCRAS (EAST) (12,470). 

Mr. A. W. Claremont (P.) 3,482 Mr. T. A. Organ (M.R.) ... 3,005 

The Rev. F. Hastings (P.) 3,410 Mr. G. Home (S .) 295 

♦Mr. E. Barnes (M.R.)... 3,181 

One P. gain. Majority, 301. 
In 1904 the numbers were :— Mr. T. H. W. Idris (P.), 2,751; Mr. E. 
Barnes (M.), 2,731 ; Mr. D. Hennessy (P.), 2,558. At the 1901 and the 
1898 elections Progressives were returned, and at each of the previous 
elections the representation was divided. 

ST. PANCRAS (NORTH) (12,162). 

*Mr. D. S. Waterlow, M.P. Mr. E. J. King (M.R.) ... 3,526 

(P.) ...3,847 Lieut.-Col. Pakenham(M.R.) 3,501 

*Dr. R. M. Beaton (P.) ... 3,824 

No change. Majority 321. 
Tn 1904 the numbers were :— Mr. R. M. Beaton, M.B. (P.), 3.045 ; 
Mr. D. S. Waterlow (P.), 3,023; Mr. W. Low (M.), 1,737 ; Mr. H. B. 
Betterton (M.), 1,695. In 1901 and 1898 two Progressives were returned, 
in 1895 and 1892 the representation was divided, and in 1889 two Progres- 
sives were elected. 

ST. PANCRAS (SOUTH) (7,972). 
Mr. George Alexander The Rev. Silvester Home (P.) 1,613 

(M.R.) ...2,963 Mr. G. Giddens (P.) I,5a3 

*Mr. P. Goldsmith (M.R.) 2,897 

No change. Majority, 1,350. 

In 1904 the numbers were :— Major H. Gastrell (M.), 1,927 ; Mr. F. 
Goldsmith (M.), 1,808; Mr. Bernard Shaw (P.), 1,460 ; SirW. N.Geary 
(P.), 1,412. In 1901 two Progressives were returned, in 1898 and 1895 
one Progressive and one Moderate, in 1892 two Progressives, and in 1889 
one Progressive and one Moderate. 

ST. PANCRAS (WEST) (10,943), 

Mr. P. VOSPER (M.R.) ... 3,504 Mr. H. Cohen (P.) 2,461 

Mr. F. Cassel, K.C. (M.R.) 3,471 Mr. J. C. S. Hanham (P.) ... 2,442 

Two M.R. gains. Majority, 1,043. 
In 1904 the numbers were :— Sir W. J. Collins (P.), 2,889 ; Lord 
Carrington (P.), 2,769 ; Mr. A. F. Buxton (M.), 1,352 ; Dr. W. Smith 
(M.), 1,341 ; Mr. G. H. Baker, 125. At each of the previous elections two 
Progressives were returned, except the first, when the representation 
^•as divided. 

SHOREDITCH (HAGGERSTON) (10,933). 
*TheHon. Rupert Guinness *Lord Monkswell (P.) ... 3,085 

(M'^') 3,307 Mr. Stephen Gee (P.) ... 3,026 

The Hon. G. Johnstone 

(M.R.) 3,131 

Two M.R. gains. Majority, 222. 
In 1904 the figures were : — Lord Monkswell (P.), 2,479; Mr. J.Stuart 
(P.), 2,456 ; Major Stokoe (M.), 1,093 ; Mr. J. H. S. Lloyd (M.), l,aS0. 
At each of the previous elections two Progressives were returned. 

SHOREDITCH (HOXTON) (12,019). 

Dr. J. Davies (M.R.) ... 3,272 *Mr. H. Ward (P.) 3,112 

Mr. E. Gray (M.R.) ... 3,226 *Mr. Graham Wallas (P.) ... 3,065 

Two M.R. gains. Majority, 160. 
In 1904 the numbers were :— Mr. H. Ward (P.), 2,436 ; Mr. Graham Wallas 
(P.), 2,361; Dr. J. Davies (M.), 2,281; Mr. E. Gates (M.), 2,124. At 
each of the previous elections two Progressives were_retumed. 



SmiTIIWARK (BKBMONDSET) (I5,(U8). 

Dr. A. Salter (P.) 

•Mr. A. A. A1.T.BS (P.) ... , 

Mr. J. K. Foster (M.K.) ... 3^88 

No cbange. Majority, 723. 

In IBM the numbers were i— Dr. G. J. Cooper (P.), 3,221 ; Mr. A. A. 

Allen <P,), 3,215 ; Mr. T. H. Flood (M.j, 2,153 ; Mr. F. B. Anderton (M.), 

2,085. At Mich of the previous elections two Progressives were returned. 

SOUTHWARK (ROTHERHITHE) (13,1SB). 
•Mr. A. POMBROY (P.) ... 3,693 Mr. F. Fremantle (M.R.) ... 3,3«S 

-Mr. H. J. (Jlansille (P.)... 3,8B3 Mr. F. E. Eddia (M.R.) ... 3,251! 
No change. Majority, 328, 
In 1904 the numbeta were :— Mr. A. Pomeroy (P.), 3,108 i Mr. H. J. 
Olanville (P.), 3,020; Mr. J. W. Oake (M.), 1,S30 ; Mr. W. W. Tyler 
(M.), 1,148; the Rev. W. F. Brown (1.), I,1S0. In 1901 andiaOSthe 
diriaion returned two Progrewives, in 181)5 two Moderates, and in 1392 and 

SODTHVVAHK (WEST) (10,726). 

'Mr. T. Hunter (P.) 2,9B8 Mr. J. T. Soriven (M.K.) ...2,746 

Mr, A. Vfilsos (P.) 3,95.1 Mr. F. Gillett (M.K.) ... 2,S49 

No change. Majority, 21)2. 

In 1904 the niimberB were :— i[r. T. Hunter (P.),2,385 ; Mr. E. Bayley 

(P.), 2,283 ; Mr. J. T. Scriven (M.), 1,550 ; Mr. E. M. Judge (M.), l..^. 

In each of the pwvioUB eiectioua the diviaion returned two FrogreBalves, 

except in 1882, wlien one Lalionr and one Progressive wei« chosen. 

STRAND (10,475). 
•LiEirr.-CoL. Pkobvs (M.R.) 3,5S0 Mr. S. H. Lamb (P.) ... 903 

•IjORD Blcho (M.B.) 3,a53 Mr. W. H. Howell (P.) ... 8B5 

No ohaoiKe. Majority, 2,677. 

In 1904 the figures were :— Lieutenant-Colonel Probyn (M.), 2,403 ; Lord 

Eloho(M.B.), 3,312; the Rev. A. W. Oxfoid (P.), 1,220; Mr. J. 8. 

Hycler (P.), 1,098. At each nt the previous elections the diviaion returned 

two Moderates. 

TOWER HAMLl-rrS (BOW AND BROMLEY) (14,745). 
Mr. W. S. M. KsioKT (M.R.) 3,285 Mr. A. A. Watts (S.D.) ... 786 

Mr. H. V. ROWE (M.R.) ...3,212 - - - 

*Mr. W, W. Bruce (P.) ... 3,019 
»Mr. B, Cooper (P.) ... 3,019 

Two M.R. gains. Majority, 266. 

In 1904 the niunbeis were :— Mr. W. W. Bruce (P.), 3,430 ; Mr. B, Cooper 

(P.), 3,388; Mr. H. C. Bstchelor (M.), 1,600; Captain B. Levett (M.), 

1,5»6. In each o( the previous elections the division returned t«-o Pro- 

Kessives, except In the first, when the representation whs divided. 



TOWER IIAMLBTS (LlMKltOUSE) (8,022). 
Mr. CvRIL Jw;K30N (M.R.)... 2,141 'Mr. A. L. Leon (P.).. 
Mr. J.LoilT-Wlu.lAMa(M.R.) 2,026 Mr. T. L. Knight (P.) 
Two M.R. gains. Majority, 18*. 
tn IBM the nnmbera were :— Mr. A, B. Dawn (P.), 3,461 ; Mr. A. L. Leoi 
(P.), 3,381 ; Sir C. Elliott (M.), I,.^t7 ; Mr. E. Gray (M.). 
each of the previous elections two Progresaives were returned. 
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TO\VKR HAMLRTS (MILE END) (8,839). 

Mr. R, H. MoNTOOMRRY Mr. B, Haroourt (P.) 1,9S8 

(M.B.) 2,023 Bbt. T. Warren (P.) 1,825 

I Mr. B. H. OOOMBK (M.R.)... 2,011 

Two M.R. gHina, MnjortCy, 35. 

bars weres-Mr. G. J. Warren (P.), 2,i25 ; Mr. B. S. 

I Straus (P.), 2,121 ; Mr. A. O. Goodrich (M,), 1,558; ProfeBsor W. R. 

"mith (M.), 1,368; Mr. W. Raster (T.), 3G, At each of the previoUg 

f elections two Progreaaives were letiiTned, pxcept in 1B95, when two 

I ModecatcB were elected, 

TOWKR IIAMLBTS (POPLAR) (13,263). 
•Mr. W. Crooks, M.P. (P.)... 3,ftW Dr. T. ir. Clarke (M,R.) ... 2,778 
•SfR J. McDouRALL (P.) ... 3,476 Colonel A. Mniide (M.K.) ... 2,57n 
No change. Majority, 725. 
In liKH the numbers were :-Mr. Crooks, M.P. (P.), 3,536 ; Sir J. 
I McDougall (P.), 3,168 ; Dr. T. H. Clarice (M.), 1,891. At each of the pre- 
la electiona the division returned two Progressives, except at the firat, 
I when the rppresentation was divided. 

TOWER HAMLETS (ST. GEORGE'S) (4,751). 

•Mr. H. GoSUHC (P.) ... 1,183 Hov. T. King (R.C.) 952 

Mr. P. 0. SiMMONB (M.R.) ... J,1M Dr. W. B. Smith (M.R.) ... 881 
•Mr. J. Smith (P.) ... 1,035 Mr. J. W. Linch (B.C.) ... 632 
One M.R. gain. Majority, S9. 
In 1901 the numbera were :— Mr. H. Gosling (P.), 1,350 ; Mr. J. Smith 
(P.), 1,263 ; Mr. O. Foster (M.), 1,095 ; Mr. H. H. Wells (M.). 1,IH5. In 
1901 the represeotalion wits divided, in 1898 two Progressives were re- 
turned, in 1895 two Muderates, in 1892 a Progressive and_ a Labour Pro- 
gressive, and in 1889 two Progreasivea. 

TOWER HAMLETS (STEPNEY) (6,584). 
Mr. A. O. Goodrich (M.R.) 2.366 Mr. C. S. Htettaner (P.) ... 1,185 

Mr, P. Lbvertom Harris Mr. C. Watson (P.) i,B86 

(M.R.) 2,292 

One M.R. gain. Majority, 8B1. 

In IflOi the numbers were :— Mr. \V. 0. Steadraan (P.), 2,004 ; Lord 

Malmeshnry (M.), 1,960 ; Mr. T. M. Kirkwood (M.), 1,942 ; Mr. Harold 

Spender (P.), 1,874. In 1901 the repreBentation was divided, in 1898 and 

18SS two Progressives were eleuted, in 1892 n Labour Progressive and a 

. Progressive, and in 1889 a Moderate and a Progressive. 



TOWER HAMLETS (WHITECHAPEL) (.5,630). 
r. W. C. Johnson (P.) ... 1,758 Mr. C. Wertheinier (M.R.) 

I 'Mr. 11. H, GOBMS (I.) ... 1,627 Mr. Elkin (I.P.) 

"r. E. Horisull (M.R.) ... 1,211 

No change. Majority, S45. 
M4 the numbers were :— Mr, H. H. Gordon (1,), 1,616 ; Mr. ' 
K JohnsoD (P.), 1,326 ; Mr. G. L. Bnice (P.), 1,163 ; the Rev. E. C. ( 
V(M.}, 910; Colonel O.B. B.Hobart (M.), 710. In enoh of the pre 
Rriections two Progressiyes were returned, ejcepl in 1895, when ( 
Ependve sod a Moderate wrere ehusen. 
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WANDSWORTH (43,20n). 
•SlBW,J.LAscAaTEB(M.K,) 15,700 Sir. F. Keilnwny (P.) ... 9,028 

*Mr, W.Hl'st(M.R.) 14,535 

No cliange. Majority, G,DT3. 
In 1901 the Diunbers wore :— Mr. W. J. LnncoEter (M.)f S,5^ ; Mr. W. 
Hunt (M.), 8,342; Mr. R. Tweedie-Sniith (P.), 6,782; Mr. B. Pasco&- 
WilliamB (P,), 6,681 . At the 1901 fleotiou th« re|irewQtfttiqii was divided ; 
in I89S two Moderntca were retumed, but at a by-election in 1809 a Pro- 
gressive was elected in place of one of these ; in 1805 two Moderates 
were elected ; and in 1802 and 1889 a. Moderate and e. ProgrpHiive. 

WESTMINSTER (10,6M). 
Hon. W. R. Peel (M.B.) ... 3,419 Mr, W. B. Campbell (P.),.. 1,290 

•Mr. f. Y. Stusob (M.R.) ... 3,302 Mr. E. Herria (P.) 1.298 

No change. Majority, 2,120. 

In low the nnjnbor« were :— Mr. R, W. GnuivillivSniith (M-), 2,00S ; 

JTr. C. Y. StuTBo (M-), 1,055; Mr. C. L. Haywood (P.), 1,192 ; Mr. C. 

Uiuiciui (L.), 1,109, At the IBOl and 1808 elections two Modera(«a were 

returned. 

WOOLWICH (22,830). 
Mr. W. J. SQniRRS (M.R.) ... 8,804 "Rey. LJ.K, JonBa(P.ftL.) 7,880 
Mr. E. A. H. Jay (M.R.) ... 8,677 Mr. G. Xjuisbnry (P. & L.) 7,611 
Two M.R. gains. Majority, 1,024. 
(n 1004 the numbers were :— Rev. L. J. Jones (P.), 0,S82 ; Mr. P. 
nuunb6ra(P.), (l,HH9 ; Mr. B. A. H. ,Joy(M.), 4,437; Mr. J. M. Dum- 
phreys (M.), 4,007. At each of the previoAifl elections the division returned 
I wo ModeniteB, e.^cejit in IS02, when a. Moderate and an Independent were 
elected. 



A COMPARISON OF ELECTIONS, 
Tbe following is an aniilyais of the figures at this and previous 
elections — 

— I Pro. I U.R,. Indpt. I Pro. vote, M.R. vote. ] Majority. 



18B5 . 


.' 38 


69 


126,570 


141,502 


M.R. 


14,932 


ises . 


.■ 70 


47 


151,027 


148,435 


P. 


2,592 


1901 . 


.' 87 


81 


153,152 


114^92 


P. 


38,759 


IBM . 


.' 83 


34 


173,680 


143,863 


P. 


28,799 


1007 . 


3S 


79 


195,558 


240,846 


M.R. 


45,288 



In the figures for 1907 three I 
gressivea In the number of Pro^ 
labour votea and Sooialist votes are reckoned as 
for Independent and Roman Catholic candidatea 
the Progreasise or Moderate vote. 



Maroh a, 190y. 



THE NEW COUNCIL. 



The following is a complete list 
Conauil, with their (wndtiluencieH. i 
outgoing Connoil : — 

Gmirge Alexander, M.li., tit. Pan- 
eras (S.). 

*A. A. Allen, M.R, P., Bennondaay. 

C.A.M.Biirlow, M.R., Islington (E.). 

•Sir B. M. BeBchcrott, M.K., 
Pxddiugton (8.). 

•Dr. R. M. Beaton. P., St. PaoGmit 
(N.) 

A. t^rle; Benn, M.U., BalterHca. 

I. H. Benn, M.B., Greenwich. 

•Sir J. W. Beun, M.P., 1'., Ken- 

Ixird H. B«Qtin::k, M.R., Maiyle- 

bone (W.). 
(J. BiilingB,M,H.,Hackney (Centnil) . 
J. Boyton, M.R,, Marjlebona (B.). 
"i. Bcundon, M.R., UnmniersmiUi. 
•R, Bray, P., Camberwell {N.), 
•F. Briant, P., lambeth (N.). 
F. CasBel. M.R., St. Pajioroa (W.) 
W. A. Casson, P., HBi'kttey(S.). 
T. Chapman, P., Hackney (S.). 
■Lord Cheylesmore, M.R., St. 

George's, Hiuiover-Hi]iuie. 
A. W. ClacBmont, P., St. Panotas 

(B). 
H. J. Clarke, M.R., I.slinglun (VV.). 
•C. Cobb, M.B., Pulham. 
N. L. Cohen, M.K., City. 
*E. CollinE, M.R., Haniiuenniitli. 
Sir C. Einloch-Cuuke, M.R., Clap- 

♦Sir E. Cornwall, M.P., P., Bathnal- 
gieen (N.B.). 

E. H. Coombe, M.R., Mile-enil. 
I 'W. Crooks, M.P., P., Poplar. 

Dr. J. Davies, M.R., Haggeraton. 
I 'W. Davios, P., Battersea. 

D, Davis, M.R., Kensington (N.). 
*J. A. Daws, P.. Walworth. 

' Rht. E. Denny, P., Kennington. 

•U. Dew, P., Islington (S.). 
r T. W. Domoney. M.H., Claphoni. 
1 F. L. Dove, M.R., Islington (N.). 
t W. L. Uowton, M.R., I'lH-khaiu. 
1 Lord Dnncannon,M.R.,Marylel>one 
, (BO- 

E. G. Beaton, M.H., Kulham. 
I *Luid Etoho, M.K., Stnuid. 

I C. U.Fiaher, M.K., Norwood. 



*Dr. E. B. Formim, M.R., Kpiialng. 

ton (S.). 
•T. Gaiitrey, P., Peckham. 
•J. D. OilbBrt,P., Newinglon (W.). 
•H. J. Glanyille. P., Rotherhithc. 
T. O. B. GoH, M.R., Otelsea. 
•F. Goidiuiiith, M.B., St. Paiienis 

(S.). 
II. C. Gooch, M.H.. Uulwloh. 
•A. 0. Goodrich, M.B., Stepuey. 
*E1. H- Gordon, L, Whitechapt-i. 
•H. QoHling, P., St. George's, 

Tower Hamletn. 
K. Greene, M.R., Hackney (N.). 
•H. J. Greenwood, M.R., St. 

George's, Uanover-sqiuire. 

E. Gray. M.R., Itoxton. 

•Hon. R. GuuuuBB, M.H., liagger- 

Hon. W. QuinneGB, M.R., Padding- 
tor. (N.). 

P. Hall, M.R., Dulwioh. 

AlderoiHii P. S. Hiuison, M.R., 
City. 

P. A. Harris, P., Bethnul-green 
(3.W.) 

F. L. Harris, M.U., Stepney. 

•H. P. Httrria, M.R., Paddioiiton 

(S.;. 

Rev. F. Hastings, P., St. Pttut-niB 

(E.). 
W. HaydoD, M.R., Lambelh. 
Rev. Stewart Headlam, P.,Bethnul- 

grwn (S.W.) 
♦Captain Hon. F. Hemphill, P., 

FiDBbury (Central). 
S, J. G. Hoare, M.R.. Liunbeth. 
E. Hou-ea, M.R., Finabury (E.). 
*W. Hunt, il.R., Wsndeworth. 
J. H. Hunter, M.B., Paddington, 

(N.). 
•T. Hunter, P., Sonthwark, W. 
C. Jaubson, M.K., Lituehouw. 
E. A. 11. Jay, M.R., Woolwich. 
♦C. Jeason, P., Walworth. 
»W. C. Johnson, P., Whitecliapel. 
Hon. G. JuhuBlone, M.B., Hagger 

Lord Kerry, M.K., Marylebons J 
(W.). ' • ' M 

W, H. Key, M.R., Hackney, (N.). 



W. S. M. Snlglil, M.ll., Biiw and 

Uromluf. 
•Sir W. J. LancsBler, M.R., 

WandBWortb. 
Lord LewUhum, M.R., Lewisluuu. 
Huu. K. Lygon, M.K., tlulborii. 
*S^r J. M'Dougnll, P., Poplar. 

B. H. Montgumeiy, M.B., Mile- 

F. St. i. Morrow, M.R., Norwood. 

C. K. Murohiiton, M.R., iBliiiiituu 
(N.). 

R. C, Norman, M.R,, Chelsea. 

W. H. Ftanell, M.R., City. 

Hon. W. R. Peel, M.R., West- 
minster. 

HI. C. Phillimore, P., Deplford. 

P. K. Pilditoh, M.K., Islington 
(B.). 

■A. Pomeroy, P., Rotherhilhe. 

A. Pownall, M.R., Lewiahani. 

•Lieuteoant-Colonel A. Probyn, 
M.R., Strand. 

W. Reynolds, M.K., llampslead. 

*lt. A. BubiDEou, .M.K., Kenaing- 



Bow and 



1. Salmon, M.B., iBlingLUD (Vi.). 
*l>r. A. Salter, P., Bormondifey. 
*H. S. Sankey, M,R.. City. 
P. C. SimmoncU, M.K., St. 

George's. Tower Hamlets. 
Major C. L. A. Skinnef, M.R., 

Kensington (N.). 
*E. Smith, P., Bethnal - erceu 

(N.E.). 
P. Smith, L., Lambeth (N.). 
•Kyan Spicer. P. Newington (W.). 
W. J. Squires, M.ll., \Voolwicii. 
\V. B. Stewart, M.R., Hackney 

(Central). 
•C. Y. Sturge, .M.R., Westminster. 
•II. R. Taylor, P.. Guubernell (N.). 
•J. T, Taylor, M.K.. Horopsteud. 
Lord A. J. Thyniie, M.E., Groeu- 

P. VoB|«r, M.R.. St. Pftnoras (W.). 

•U. S. Waterlow, M.P., P., St. 
Paneras (N.). 

•Sidney Webb, P., IJeptford. 

Colonel A. C. Wolby, M.R., Fins- 
bury (B,). 

B. B. Wild, M.H.. Holborn. 

•H. J. Williams, P., Islington (S.). 

J. L. Williams, M.R,, Limehoiiso. 

A. Wilson, P., Southwark (W.). 




March IS, 1967. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The veitlict of the electors has opened a iiew chapter hi the 
history of the Couucil. It will be written bereatter in due 
time, no donbt ; at present only the lieading stands, and that 
is " Ohange." Whatever conclusions or inferences are drawn 
from the election, one thing U yulte certain, and that la tliat a 
large majoritj* of those who take any interest in the matter ut 
all desire a change. Some persons evidently do not believe 
that there will be any change worth mentioning. The collective 
and sagacious observer of affuifH, coinmoiily called ' ' Mr. 
Punch," who often conveys much wisdom in a, jest, took this 
view. He played the shrewd cynic, repreaent«d the contest as a 
matter of small interest and less importance, a case of six of one 
and half a dozen of the other, and virtiully told hia readers that 
it did not matter for whom they voted or whether they voted at 
all. Herein his sagacity failed him. Shrewd cynicism is a cheap 
and shoddy make of wisdom ; it takes the eye o( the foolish 
when it is new, but has no substance in it, and soon wears 
visibly to r4gs. We have had too much of it in regard to 
municipal affairs ; it has long been worn onb, and happily it did 
not prevail on this occasion. The importance of the issue was 
not realized so fully as it might liave been, but enough i>eople 
took it seriously to prodnce a decisive result. This is, in truth, 
a matter of far greater interest than appears on the surface, 
as I will try to explain, if the reader will bear with me. 

Socialism — that is, the organized political and economic 
movement known by that name — ia rapidly becoming tile leading 
q^uestion in all Western cuiuitries ut the present epoch, if it has 
not alreitdy taken the lead. It embraces or touches all the other 
questions generally considered important, such as intemational 
relations, war, disarmament, forms of envernment, religion, 
taxation, education ; it is pretty nearly world-wide, and 
expanding year by year. Such domestic questions as the House 
of Lords and Home Rule are mere trifles compared with the 
march of this movement. Tliose who do not see that are blind to 
what is going on about them. Many are beginning to see ; they 
know at least that it is not a thing merely to laugh at ; they are 
afraid of it, but do not understand it. Most even of those who 
call themselves Socialists do not comprehend what is happening. 
The prevailing idea, alike among those who fear and those who 
hope, is that it means sometliing abrupt, if not violent ; a 
perceptible overthrow or collapse of existing arrangements and 
relations. That was the idea of Marx, and still is the idea of 
that section of Socialists which, follows his teaching, and ia 
probably more numerous than any other ; they look to a political 
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revolution of some kind, not liy force, but still a revolution, 
though they liave uever explained how it Is to come about. 
Others, clearer-sighted, do not believe iu a revolution, but in a 
consmnmation by gradual stejia. Nearly everybody, however, 
believes that BoolaliHm h a movenieut of the people, of the 
" wnrkiug elaases," or the " proletariate," towse the particularly 
inappropriate term beloved by Socialists, and that, whether it be 
the handwriting on the wall presaging the overthrow of Babylon 
or the initiation of a slow oonstitntional process, it has behind it 
the immense potential force at the people. But that is not so — 
yet. Socialism ix not a popular movement ; it did not spring 
from the people, like trade uuionism and coHjperatioa, nor has it 
been carried on by the people. It is a iialf-intelleotual half- 
emotional movement, which euiiinated from the bourgeoisie or 
middle classes aud has been carried on by theui. The leading 
uamee, which form landmarks in its development, all belong to 
that stratum of society. Godwin, whose "Political Justice" 
laid the foundation of systematic Socialism and contained all the 
essential ideas since developed, was for some years a Noncon- 
formist minist^^r and was the son of one. Owen, who translated 
the idea into action, crude and short-lived but real, who gave it 
its name, and made it familiar, was a manufacturer. Marx, who 
was the father of political Sooiallsui as we know it, was a 
Gelvhrter. These are the most outstanding landmarks, and the 
others are like unto them. It is curious that this movement, 
which so loudly proclaims itself anti-lxmryeaig, should derive all 
it« inspiration from (joii rgeo is sources , " Labour " has contributed 
uutbing, although the ostensible object of the whole thing is to 
secure the " rights " of labour. Socialism has, of course, 
appealed to that class and endeavoured to obtuin Its support ; In 
recent times it has particularly aimed at ittilizing the grejit 
strength of the trade unions, 'with some, but more apparent than 
real, success. It has gained some mure or less convinced 
adherents among the jiromiuent men, but ils hold over the rank 
aud file is very slight. Over the mass of the people it haa failed 
to obtain any direct hold at all, which was only to be expected. 
Economic theories are about as intelligible and attractive to the 
mass of the people as higher mathematics. As for the poor, they 
are the most conservative of all classes. 

For these reasons Socialism portends no revolutionary 
rising of the people, nor even a great organization from within. 
It has failed to capture theui directly aud has betaken Itself to the 
political path. It relies on the ballot-bos, and appeals not to 
the man, but to the voter. Some persona may think there Is 
no great difference except that the revolution will t>e gradual 
instead of sudden ; and tliat appears to be the opinion of 
Socialists themselves. They do not doubt the end for a 
moment ; they are certain that their ideas will bo realized. 
But there is an euormous difference between a movement whicli 
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I behind it nuUiona of devoted adherents and one which makes 

Pway not toy tlie conversion ot convinced 1jelievei"s in its truth, 

but by votes drawn from indlffiei'eut Ueoi-ers by attractive 

pminises of taogible beuetit. As soon us it Ixieumes a power, it 

is by that very fact placed upon trial in the eyes o£ its aop- 

portera, who are free to withdraw their support if the proniiseB 

ate not realized. Socialists believe in their theory by conviction, 

and probably nothing would shake theii' laitli ; if the people 

were in tbe same case they wonld be irresistible, but that is just 

wliiit they are not. The people have no faith, though tliey may 

have hope ; they wait for resulta. The popular success of 

Socialism in various countries during the lust few years means 

that its promises have been so fur accepted as to make it a power, 

and thereby to place it on trial. It has two spheres of action — 

the legislative and the administrative ; iu some countries the 

former, in others the latter, is tlie more prominent. In Germany, 

I for instance, the forces of SocialiBiu are maiuly concentrated ou 

I the Heichatag ; in England they have only just tegiin to exercise 

r any influence in Parliament ; their real acti\itylias l>een brought 

> bear upon administration, chiefly through local government. 

Kin both countries recent elections have illustrated the point I 

l;4Un trying to eatablisli. In both, Socialism has had to re-appeal 

1 to the people after a jteriod of prolonged and increasing success 

■:itt the polls, and in both, to its great disapiioiiitment and the 

■ surprise of those who do not go below the surface of current 
[events, the instability of a power which rests upon the ballot-box 

I been demonstrated. So far from sweeping onward in a 
^gathering wave of entliusiasiu, Socialism has been sliown to be 

■ merely on trial, and subject to the cold verdict of an independent 
(''electorate. 

These considerations lend oxtieme interest to the London 

■XJounty Council election and the situation producedbyits result. 

~ ~ I here in England, the original birthplace of Socialism, 

■that it has been brought to the test of actual esperience. 

Social Democratic party in the German lieichstag 

1 been sterile, it lias produceil only negative results ; but 

Socialistic municipal administration iu England has produced 

residts which can be judged and weighed. London 

I the great example, and the County Council the chief 

istj:ument. I am not concerned to ai^ue the question whether 

ve Councillors are or call themselves Socialists or 

; the point is that Socialism has made use of the party, 

HlkB it has made use, though less fully, of the trade 1 

B^e tUstinctive features of the Progressive policy have been 

[purely Socialistic. They are not confljied to London u 

County Council, but that liody has led the way. The 
lUeat exposition of Municipal Socialism is entitled "The 
jondon Programme"; and Mr. Stead has truly called the 
Jounty Council " the nursing mother of Municipal Socialism." 



